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Custom demands a formal bow from every stranger upon 
his entering a party, and the same inexorable law prescribes 
that each new book should be ushered in with a somewhat 
similar ceremony ; and it is' well that it is so, for the small 
courtesies, like the small coins, help along the business and 
' pleasures of life. After this sentence, Evarts-like in pro- 
lixity, il not in brilliancy, we will merely say that the 
utmost diligence and scrupulous care have been taken to 
produce a book that the parent and the tutor can place in 
the hands of a girl or a boy, sure that while many of the 
pages are full of light-hearted merriment, no thought or 
irord even hints at impropriety, while the more sober and 
serious pieces are free from morbid or exaggerated senti- 
ment. The subjects are greatly diversified — the characters 
broadly contrasted, so that the young ladies and gentlemen 
can suit themselves with characters exactly fitted for their 
peculiar figures, faces, voices, and accomplishments. 
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BEHIiro THE TIMES, 

Characters. — Clergyman, Deacon Homespun, and Stu- 
dent. 

Sttident {aloTie), Wliat can be better calculated to fill the 
mind with pleasure than the study of philosophy and astrono- 
my I - How much these sciences entertain and enlarge the un- 
derstanding I 

Deacon {behind the scene). Haw buck here \ Whoa, haw ! 
Whoa 1 {enterff) How do you do, my y'oting friend ? I don't 
know but I*ve 'sturbed you ; you seem to be talking to yourself, 

Stii. Not in the least, sir. I was contemplating the beauties 
of creation, and admiring the order in which the planets move. 
But, as I am ever fond of instruction, I shall, with no less pleas- 
ure, listen to your observations. 

Dea. Well, Fm willing to tell you anything I know ; and 
there a'n't many more experienced, though I say it myself. But 
I wish to know what uilder heaven there is in cratim so dread- 
ful, that you're making such' a bustle about ? 

Stu. Sir, I think there is an infinite variety of objects to enter- 
tain the rational mind ; we may contemplate these objects ever^' 
day, and still find ourselves lost in the astonishing works of cre- 
ation. 

Dea. Why. hem ! I s'poae there is something 'markable enough 
in cration; but for my part, I dont see anything dreadful in 
eration, I find more profit in contriving how to fat my pork 
and beef in. one year, than I should in thinking 'boxU crqiitn 
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from July to Hamity. {steps to tlie door) John, driye that 
plaguey cow out o' tlie garden ! 

&u. These employments are, indeed, necessary and truly 
commendable ; yet I find, as I have opportunity to improve, 
many superior pleasures which demand and' force my admira- 
tion — 

Dea, O, you're one of those OoHeffers, ba*n*t you ? I have 
wanted to 'spute along with some of you gumpheads this long 
time. But, pray, let a body hearr what these 'markaUe things 
are. v 

/SC«. I think that the order of the solar system, the regularity 
in which the planets move round the sun the centre of our sys* 
tem, the motion of the earth, which causes that pleasing variety 
of seasons, afford an ample subject for our contemplation. 

Dea. The motion of the earth I 'Pon my word 1 your college 
wit has got something new. Do you mean that this great, mas- 
terly world moves, or what do you mean ? 

8tu, 1 had reference, sir, to the annual and the diurnal motion 
of the earth. 

Dea. What under the sun do you mean by your animal and 
dieurnal motion *t That's something new. 

8tu. I mean the motion of the world, on its own axis, from 
west to east, once in twenty-four hours. 

Dea: What do you say I This masterly world turn over 
every day and nobody know nothing about it ? If this world , 
turns over, what's the reason my mill-pond never got overset, 
and all the water spilt out, long ago ? Do you think my farm 
ever turned over ? • - 

8tu. Your farm, being connected with the rest of the globe, 
undoubtedly turns with it. 

Dea. What I all this globe turn over and my farm turn over 
too, and nobody ever find it out ? Though I s'pose my farm lies • 
*bout the middle here : so 't would n*t affect that quite so much. 
But what if anybody should get close to the adge, and it should 
get to whirling and whirling, and, like as not, 't would throw 
them off? 

Stu, I do not know wliat you mean by the edge : this world > 
is as round as an orange. 
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Dea. Why, you talk more and more like a fool. What, this 
world round I why, can't yon see 't a'n't round ? *t is flat as a 
pancake. 
' Stu. The greatest philosophers give it as IheiT opinion — 

Dea. What do you think I care for what your bolosopJiert 
say, when I know, bona fida, *t a'n't so ? and any haif-witted 
fool knows better. 

Stu, Unless you can bring some arguments to confute theirs, 
I cannot see why you should disbelieve tbem. 

Dea. Wliy, I know 't a*n't so, and t bat's reason enough. 
What, this world round, and folks live on't, and turn over too I 

• 

That's a darned likely story. But if you want to hear my ar* 
guments you shall have them in full. How do you think folks 
can stand with their heads downwards ? Why, if this world 
should only turn up adgeways, all our houses and walls and 
fences would get to sliding and sliding ; and as soon as they 
got to the adge they .would fall down, down, down, and finally 
they wouldr never stop : that would be charming good *conomp, 

Stu, As the atmosphere turns with us, the motion would not 
affect us in the least ; our feet would i)oint to the centre as they 
now do. 

Dea. Yes, 't would : if anybody should get close to the adgey 
and it should set to whirling round, *t would give them a con- 
founded hoist, and, just as likely as not, *t would throw them 
olf ; and that a'n't all ; 't would make their heads swim so that 
they could not stand : what do you think of that ? Why, this 
world is flat, and laid on its foundation, else it could not stand 
a motnent. 

Stu. What supports that foundation. Deacon Homespun? 
That must Jxave something to stand on too. 

Dea. Hem 1 hem ! hem I How do you think I should know ? 
But I know 't is so, and that's reason enough. But what do you 
ax such foolish questions for ? Anybody knows that this great 
masterly world can't stand without it had something to stand 
on. 

Stu. Bat if the world has a foundation, how does the sun get 
through? , 

Dea* Hem ! hem ! hem ! that's another silly question ; but 
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there's no diflBculty at all in that. Why, there's a little hole 
ju3t big enough for the sun to get through, without weakening 
the foundation. 

Stu. But here is another difficulty, Deacon : the sun is much 
bigger than this earth, and consequently must destroy your 
foundation. 

Dea. What do you say ? the sun bigger than this great 
world ! You great dunce ! 't a'n't a bit bigger than a cartwheel. 

Stu. If it be so small, how can it enlighten the whole world, 
especially when it is so far from us ? 

Dca. Hem ! I don't raly see into that myself. But then I 
^ovi\H*po96 't is sich a desput ways from us ; I should not think 
it was more than about two or three hundred milds, or such a 
business. But I don't quite see how it gets through the found- 
ation. 

Stu'. O, I see into it. I guess it does not go through ; it only- 
just goes down behind the trees, out of sig-ht, and then comes 
directly back into the same place ; and, as it is so small a thing, 
we cannot see it in the night. • 

Dea, That's aboat as cunning as the rest of your talk I Why 
you great dunce, you ! You could see the sun as plain as the 
nose on your face, if it was ever bo dark. 

Stu. Then I think you must give up your opinion. 

Dea. Give it up ! not I ! Think 111 give up anything I know ! 
I've been — less me see, how old's my N^ab f — I've lived in this 
town sixty-four years, and for nine years I was the first corpo- 
ral in the company ; and for twelve years I've been the oldest 
deacon in this place,- and never heard of the world's turning 
over : 't is impossible for it to go so fast as to turn over every 
day. 

Stu. But look here. Deacon Homespun : as the sun is so far 
from us, how many thousand times faster must it move than 
the earth to go round us ill twenty-four hours? 

Dea. Hem I hem ! Why do you ax such a foolish question ? 
I don't raly understand that ; but the Bible says so, aud nobody 
has any business to consputethe Bible, you young blasphemer i 

Stu. The Bible was not given to teach us philosophy, but re- 
ligion ; therefore it proves nothing about it. 
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Dea. But- what makes you think tbe earth is rouDd ? 

8tu. Several reasons : the circular shadow of the earth when 

it eclipses the moon ; and because several persons have sailed 

round it.> 

Dea. The earth never 'clipses the moon ! Do you think the 

earth ever gets turned up between us and the moon % No ; 'tis 

the sun that 'cUpses the moon. As for sailing round,^hey only 

sail close to the adge, and take special care that they don't sail 

ofE ; but if the world turns round in twenty- four hours, they 

might tie up their vessel to a tree, and it would go round of it- 

self, every day. 

8tu. But how happens it that the moon is always eclipsed 
when the sun is going through your foundation ?* 

Dca. Hem ! hem 1 Well, I a'n't going to give up anything I 
know ; and I sha'n't believe this world turns round till I find I 
can stand on my head ; and I know the world can't stand with- 
out it has soniething tp stand on. 

Stu. How do you sup]X)se the sun, moon, and stars are sup- 
ported without their proper foundation ? ■ 

Dea, How do you think I know ? But if the world turns 

round, what's the reason our minister never said nothing about 

it? 

iStu. He'll tell you so, whenever you ask him, or he is net fit 

for a minister. 

Dea. You're an impudent son of a blockhead ! Do you. mean 
to consult me to my face f and a deacon too ! 

Stu. If you are offended, I've no more to say. 

Dea. Well, I'll make you know better than to conspute me ! 

Enter Clergyman. 

Clergyman. Hold, hold. Deacon ! I am surprised to see you 
in a passion. , 

Dea. I'm not in a passion ; I am as mild — 
• Cler. But I am sure you were in a passion. 

Dea. Well, he's a villain, and ought to be kicked by every 
good man. 

Cler. What has he done ? 

Dea, Done I He's done everything ; hei deserves to be hanged. 

Cler. Let us hear what it is. 
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Dea. . Wli)", lie's a blasphemer ; he holds up the most eonbom- 
indble doctrine that was ever uttered I 

Cler. But what has he said, Deacon, which so exasperates 
you ? 

Dea. He 'niea the Bible ! 

Cler. Wherein does he deny the Bible, pray ? 

Dea. fte says this world is round ; that it turns round every 
day ; that the sun is bigger than all this w6rld 1 There's for 
you ; if a man won't be in a passion when such eombomindble 
doctrines are held up, he's an enemy to the neighborhood. 

Cler. I don't see anything criminal in that, or contrary to 
Sdripture. 

Sttt. I told-^'ou your minister would tell you so. 

Dea. You*re all a pack of blasphemers ; you *ny the Bible, 
and 1 won't stay with you. {Goes offdrixing Jiis team,) 
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KNOWLES. 

Characters. — Helen and Julia. 
Enter Julia and Helen, r. 

Helen (l.). I like not, Julia, this, your country life. 
I'm weary on't. 

Julia (r.). Indeed ! So am not 1 1 

1 know ho other ; would no other know. 

Helen, You would no other know ! Would you not know 
Another relative — another friend — 
Another house — another anything. 
Because the ones you have already please you ? 
That's poor content I Would ^ou not be more rich. 
More wise, more fair ? The song that last you learned 
You fancy well, and therefore shall you learn 
No other song ? Your virginal, 'tis true. 
Hath a sweet tone ; but doth it follow thence. 
You shall not have another virginal ? 
You may love, and a sweeter one, and so 
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A sweeter life may find, than tliis you lead I 

Julia, I seek it not. Helen, I'm constancy 1 

HeUn. So is a cat, a dog, a silly hen. 

An owl, a bat — where they are wont to lodge 
That still sojourn, nor care to shift their quarters. 
Thou'rt constancy ? I m glad to know thy name I 
The spider comes of the same family. 
That in his meshy fortress spends his life. 
Unless you pull it down €uid scare him from it 
And so thou'rt constancy ? Art proud of that ? 
I'll warrant thee FU match thee with a snail. 
From year to year that never leaves. his house I 
Such constancy, forsooth 1 A constant grub 
That houses ever in th« self -same nut 
Where he was bom, 'till hunger drives him oat. 
Or plunder breaketh thro' his castle wall I 
And so, in ^very deed, thou'rt constancy ? 

Jhilia, Helen, you know the adage ot the tree — 

I've ta'en the bend. This rural life of mine. 

Enjoined me by an unkhown father's will, 

I've led from infancy. Debarred from hope 

Of change, I ne'er have sigh'd for change. The town 

To me was like the moon, for any thought 

I e'er should visit it — nor was I schooled 

To think it half so fair I 

Helen, Not half so fair 1 

The town's the sun, and thou hast dwelt in mght 
E'er since thy birth, not to have seen the town 1 
Their women there are queens, and kings their men ; 
Their houses palaces ! (crosses R.) 

Julia (crosses L.). And what of that ? 

Have your town palaces a hall like this ? 
Couches so fragrant ? Walls so high adorned ? 
Casements with such festoons, such prospects, Helen, 
As these fair vistas have ? Your kings and queens 1 
See me a May-day queen, and talk of them. 

Helen, Extremes are ever neighbors. 'Tis a «tep 

From one to the other I Were thy constancy 
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A reasonable thing — a little less 

Of constancy — a woman's constancy — 

I shQuld not wonder wert thou ten years hence 

The maid I know thee now ; but as it is, 

The odds are ten to one, that this day year 

Will sec our May-day queen a city one, 

^ulia. Never I I'm wedded to a country life. 

O, did you hear what Master Walter says 7 

Nine times in ten the town's a hollow thing, ' 

Where what things are, is naught to what they show ; 

Where merit's name laughs merit's self to scorn I 

Where friendship and esteem, that ought to be 

The tenants of men's hearts, lodge in thMr looks 

And tongues alone. Where little virtue, with 

A costly keei)er, passes for a heap ; 

A heap for none, that have a homely one I 

Where fashion makes the law — ^your umpire whicb 

You bow to, whether it have brains or not. 

Wliere Folly taketh off his cap and bells. 

To clap on Wisdom, which must bear the jesj; \ 

Where, to pass current, you must seem the thing. 

The passive thing that others think you, and not 

Your simple, honest, independent self ! {crosses R.) 

Helen. Ay, so says Master Walter. See I not 

What you can find in Master Walter, Julia, 
To be so fond of him t 

Jvlia. He's fond of me ! 

I've known him since I was a child. E*en then 
- The week I thought a weary, heavy- one, ' 
That brought not Master Walter. I had those - 
About me then that made a fool of me. 
As children oft are fooled : b.ut more I loved 
Good Master Walter's lesson, than the play 
With which they'd surfeit me. As I grew up. 
More frequent Master Walter came, and more -^ 

I loved to see him. I had tutors then, 
Men of great skill and learning — but not one 
That taught like Master Walter! Wliat they'd show me. 
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And I, dull as I was, bat doubtful saw — 

A word from Master Walter made as clear 

Aa daylight. When my schooling days were o'er — 

That's now good three years past — three years — I vow 

I'm twenty, Helen I— well, as I itas saying, 

When I were done with school, and all were gone. 

Still Master Walter came, and still he comies. 

Summer or winter — frost or rain. I've seen j 

The snow upon a level with the hedge, [ 

Yet there was Master Walter I ^ i 

Helen (crosses ^ L.). . Who comes here ? 

A carriage, and a gay one — who alights ? 
Ps iaw ! only Master Walter ! What see you. 
Which thus repairs the arch of the fair brow 
A frown was like to spoil ? A gentleman 1 
One of our town kings I Mark — how say you now ? 
Would'st be a town queen, Julia ? {archly) Which of us, 
I wonder, comes he for ? 

Julia. For neither of us ; 

' He's Master Walter's clerk, most like, 

Helen. Most like ! 

Mark him as he comes up the avenue ;. 
So looks a clerk I A clerk has such a gait I 
So does a clerk dress, Julia — mind his hoso — 
They're very like a clerk's ! a diamond loop 
And button, note you, for his clerkship's hat — 
O, certainly a clerk 1 A velvet cloak. 
Jerkin of silk, and doublet of the same— ^ 

For all the world a clerk 1 See, Julia, see 
How Master Walter bows, and yields his place. 
That he may first go in — ^a very clerk 1 

Julia. I wonder who. he is ? 

Helen. Would'st like to know ? 

jf" Would'st for a fancy, ride to town with him ? 
I prophesy he comes to take thee thither. 

Julia. He ne'er takes me to town. No, Helen, no. 
To town who will^-a country life for me I 
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HOW TO TELL BAD UEW& 
Charactehs. — Mr. H. and Steward. 

Mr. U. Ha ! steward, how are you, my old boy ? How do 
things go oi\ at home ? 

Steward. Bad enough your honor ; the magpie's dead. 

Mr. H. Poor Mag ! so he's gone. How came he to die? 

SUw. Over-ate himself, sir. 

Mr. H. Did he, indeed ? a greedy dog I Why, what did he 
get he liked so well ? 

Stew, Horse-flesh, sir ; he died of eating horse-flesh. 

Mr. U. How came he to get so much horse-flesh? 

Stew. AH your father's horses, sir. 

Mr. H. What ! are they dead, too ? 

Stew. Ay, sir ! they died of over-work. 

Mr. H. And why were they over-worked, pray ? 

Stew. To carry water, sir. 

Mr. H, To carry water I -and what were they carrying water 
for? 

Stew. Sure, sir, to put out the fire. 

Mr. H. Fire I what fire ? 

Stew. O, sir I your father's house is burned down to the 
ground. 

Mr. H. My father's house burned down I and how came it 
set on fire ? 

Stew, I think, sir, It must have been the torches. 

Mr, H. Torches 1 what torches ? 

Stew. At your mother's funeral. 

Mr, H. Alas 1 my mother dead ? 

Stew. Ah, poor lady 1 she never looked up after it. 

Mr. H. After what? 

Stew, The loss of your father. 

Mr. H. My father gone too ? 

Stew.. Yes, poor gentleman 1 he took to his bed as soon as he 
heard of it. 

Mr, H. Heard of what ? 
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SUw. The bad news, sir, and please your honor, 

Mr. IT. What ! more miseries ? more bad news ? No ! you 

can add nothing more ! 
■Stei€. Yes, sir ; your bank has failed, and your credit is lost, 

and you are not worth a shilling in the world. I make bold, 

sir, to come and wait on you about it, for I thought you would 

like to hear thie news ! 



JIM MIGGLES' FEESHD. 

TOM TAYLOR. 

Scene. — .1 Room. 
Characters. — Mrs. WrLLOiroHBY, May, Brierly, and Sam. 

Mrs. W. Oh, here's that boy at last ! which up-stairs and 
down-stairs, and all along the street, have I been a seekin' of 
him. {throws Sam (?»^r to L.) Which if you'd believe me, Miss 
Edwards, I left a fourpenny-bit- in the chany dog-kennel-on 
the mantel-piece down-stairs only yesterday mornin' as ever 
was, which if ever there was a real bit of Dresden, and cost me 
founteen-and-six at Han way Yard in 'appier days, with a black 
and white spaniel in a wreath of roses and a shepherdess to 
match, and the trouble I've 'ad to keep that boy's 'ands off of 
it since he was in long clothes — where's that fourpenny-piece 
— {seizes him) — you young villain — which you know you took 
it? 

Sam. (l.). Well, then, I did — to buy bird's-eye with. 

Mrs^ W. (l. c). Bird's eye ! and him not fifteen — and the 
only one left of three, {falls in chair ^ l. c.) 

Sfim. If you will nobble a fellow's bacca, you must take the 
consequences ; and just you mind — it ain't no use a try in* it on 
breaking my pipes, granny. I've giveji up Broselys and started 
a briar root, {pulls it out) It's a stunner. 

Mrs. W. Oh dear ! oh dear I if it ain't enough to melt a 
'eart of stone— no ; fronts I may wear to 'ide my suffering, but 
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my gray *airs that boy have determined to bring with sorrow- 
to the grave. 

Sam. Why? Cos I smoke? Why there's Jem Miggles 
smokes, and he's a year younger than me, and he*8 allowed all 
the lax'ries of the season — ihis father is going to take him to 
see the badger draw;i at Jemmy Shaw's one of these days — and 
his mother don't go into hysterics. 

May. Sam, I'm surprised you should take pleasure in mak- 
ing your grandmother unhappy 1 

Sam. I don't take pleasure — she won't let me ; she's alwliys 
a .naggin' and aggravatin' me. Here, dry your eyeSj granny 
— {goes to her) — ^and 111 be a good boy, and I won't go after the 
rats, and I won't aggravate old Miggles' bullfinches. 

Mrs. W. And you'll give up that nasty tobacco, and you'll 
keep your clothes tidy, and not get slidin* down ladders in 
your Sunday trousers— which moleskins won't stand, let alone 
mixed woolens. 

Sam. Best put me in charity leathers at once, with a muffin 
cap and a badge, wouldn't I look stunnin' ! Oli, my ! {goes L.) 

Mrs. W. There, that's just him — always some of his im- 
perent audacious chaff — I know he gets it from that young 
Miggles^ready to stop his poor granny's mouth with. 

Sam. No. (kisses her) That's the only way to stop it. Come, 
I'm goin' to take myself up short, like a jibbin cab hoss ! and 
be a real swell, granny, in white kids ! only I'm waiting till I 
come into my fortune— yow know that twenty pounds you was 
robbed of, three years ago. 

Mrs, W. Which robbery is too good a word for it. It was 
forgery, and a most as good as murder — which it might ha* 
been my death ! Yes, my dears, as nice-looking civil-spoken 
a young man as you would wish to see — in a White 'at which I 
never can forget, and a broad way of speaking — and, ** Would 
you change me a twenty pound note, ma'am ?" ho says. *' And 
it ain't very often," I says, "you could have come into this 
shop " — which I was in the cigar and periodical line at the time. 

Bri. (r. c). Where was your shop ? 

Mrs. W. in the Fulliam Road, three doors outside the Belle- 
vue Gardens—" And a note is all the same to me," I sez — '* if 
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all correct,'* I sez — and when 1 looked at tbat young man I had 
no more suspicion than I ^should of either of you, my dears ; 
so he gave me the note, and he took the sovereigns. And the 
next thing I saw was a gent, which his name he told me was 
Hawkshaw, and he were in the police, on'y in plain clothes, 
and asked to look at the note, and told me it.wa«? a bad un ; and 
if that man left me on the sofa, in the back shop, or behind the 
counter, with my feet in a jar of brown rappee, and my head 
among the ginger beer bottles, is more than I can toll — for fit& 
it was for days and days, an 1 when I worked out of 'em, then I 
was short of my rent, and the stock sold up, and me ruined. 
(Brieri.y slio:08 signs of agitation lohile she is speaking.) 

Bri. AnJ you never recovered your money ? 

Mrs. W. Not a penny, my dear, and if it hadn't been for a 
kind friend that set me up in my own furniture, in the Fulham 
"vi^^ork-house, I mlgbt have been at this moment, leastways St. 
Georges, wliich that's my legal settlement — and that blessed 
boy isfoes L., 87ie cHes,) 

Sam {gayly). In a suit of gray dirtoes, a stepping out with 
another chap, a big 'un and a little 'un together, like a job 
lot at an auction, to church of" a Sunday, to such a jolly long 
sermon I sho.uldn*t I like it ! {consolingly and changing his 
tone) I say, A)n't cry, granny, we ain't come to skilly yet. 
{gets to Q.) 

Mrs. W. Which if that young man knew the mischief he'd 
done. 

May (l.). Perhaps he does, and is sorry for it. {tJiey rise — he 
goes to back.) 

Mrs, W. {crosses to R. with Sam). Not he, the wretch ! 
What do the likes o' them care for the poor creatures they rob 
— hangings too good for 'em, the villains. 

Bn. {crosses at back to l. taking his hat, and going). Good 
bye. May. * * 

May. You're not going? ^ 

Brl. I've a little bit of business that can't wait — some money 
to pay. 

May. You'll not be long ? 
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Bri. No ; J'U be back directly, (aside) Thank Heayen, I cau 
malce it up to kerf [Exit Brierly, l. door. 

May (aside). Poor fellow! he can't bear it, she little 
thinks 

Mrs. W. You'll excuse me, it's not often I talk about it. Miss 
Edwards, which it*s no use a cryin' over spilt milk, and there's 
tiiem as tempers the wind to the shorn lamb — and if it wasn't 
for that boy 

Sam (r.). There, she's at me again. 

Mrs. W. Which if I'd only the means to put him to school, 
and out of the streets, and clear of that Jim Miggles and them 
rats 

Sam (R., half crying). Bother the rats I 

Mftf/ (crosses tj Sam). You see, Sam, how unhappy you make 
yoar grandmother. 

Sam. And don't you see how unhappy she makes mo, talkin' 
of seadin' mo to school. 

May (forcing him to Mrs. Willoughby). Come, Itiss her, 
and promise to bo a good boy. Ah, Sam, you don't understand 
the blessing of having one who loves you as she does. 

Sam. Then, what does she brealt my pipes for ? 

Mrs. W. Oh, them pipes ! (a knock.) 

May. More visitors ? What a busy morning this is 1 



METAPHTSI08. 

FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 

Characters. — Professor and Student. 

Prof. What is a salt-box I 
Stu. It is a box made to contain salt. 
Pt^of. How is it divided ?• - 
Stu. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 
Prof. Very well ! — show the distinction. 
Stu. A salt-box may be where there is no salt ; hut salt Is 
absolutely- necessary to the existence of a box of salt. 
Prof Are not saU-boxes otherwise divided ? 
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8tu, Yes ; bj a partition. 

Prof, Wliat is the use of this partition ? 

Stu., To separate the coarse salt from the fine. 

Prof, How ?— think a little. 

Stu. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

Prof To be sure r — it is to separate the fine salt from the 
coarse ; bat are not salt-boxes otherwise distinguished ? 

Stu. Yes ; into possible, probable and positive. 

Prof. Define these several kinds of salt-boxes. 

Stu. A possible salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold in the hands 
of the joiner. 

Prof. Why so? 

Stu. Because it hath never yet become a salt-box in fact, 
having never had any salt it it ; and it may possibly be applied 
to some other use. 

Prof. Very true ; — for a salt-box which never had, hath not 
now, and perhaps never may have, any salt in it, can only be 
termed a possible salt-box. What is a probable salt-box t 

Stic. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to 
buy salt, and who hath six-pence in his pocket to pay the 
grocer ; and a positive salt-box is one which hath actually and 
bona fide got salt in it. 

Prof. Very ^ood ; but is there no instance of a positive salt- 
box which hath no salt in it ? 

Stu. I know of none. 

Prof. Yes I there is one mentioned by some authors : it is 
where a box hath by long use been so impregnated with salt, 
tha,t although all the salt hath been long since emptied out, it 
may yet be called a salt-box, with the same propriety that we 
say a salt herring, salt beef, etc. And, in this sense, any l)ox 
that' may have accidentally, or otherwise, been long steeped in 
brine, may be termed positively a salt-box, although never 
designed for the purpose of keeping salt. But tell me, what 
other division of salt-boxes do you recollect ? 

Stu. They are further divided into substantive and pendant : 
a substantive salt-box is that which stands by itself on the 
table or dresser ; and a pendant is that which hangs upon a 
nail against the wall. 
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Prqf» What is the idea of a salt-box ? 

8tu, It is that image which the 'mind conceives of a salt-box 
when no salt-box is present. " * 

Prof. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box ? 

Stu. It is the idsa of a salt- box, abstracted from the idea of 
a box, or of salt, or of a salt-box, or of a bo± of salt. 

Prof. Very riglit : — and by these means you acquire a most 
pei^fect knowledge of a salt-box ; but tell me, is the idea of a 
salt-box a salt idea ? 

Stu. Not unless the ideal box hath ideal salt in it. 

Prof. True :--and therefore an abstract idea cannot be either 
salt or fresh, round or square, long or short, for a true abstract 
idea must be entirely free of all adjuncts. And this shows the 
diilerenco between a. salt idea, and an idea of salt. Is an apti- 
tude to hold salt an essential or an accidental property of a 
salt-box ? 

Stu, It is essential; but if there should be a crack in the 
bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt would be termed 
an accidental property of that salt-box. 

Prof Very well ! very well, indeed ! What is the salt 
called with respect to the box ? 

Stu. It is called^its contents. 

Prof And why so ? 

Stu. Because the cook is conifent quoad hoc to find plenty of 
salt in the box. 

Prof You are very right : — I see you have not misspent 
your time. 
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THE EVn. ADVISEE. 
Characters,-— Fra.ts[k, Thomas and Fbank's Father. 

Thomas. What's your hurry, Frank ? stop a minute. 

Frank. I can't stay ! Father sent me with this letter to the 
railroad depot. 

Thomas. Well, the depot won't run away. 

Frank. But the cars will ; there's a gentleman going to 
New York, who promised to carry this letter, and there is 
money in it for my brother. 

Thomas. But don't you see it's but ten minutes past three, — 
and the cars don't start till four, and you have time enough for 
what I want of you. 

Frank. Well, what do you want ? 

Thomas. Just step in here to see the wild beasts with me ; 
you have never been, have you ? 

Frank. No ; I'll go when I come back from my errand. 

Thomas. No, you can't, for then it will be time to go to the 
writing-master. 

Frank. Then I'll go with you to-morrow. •• 

Thomas. No, you can't, for this is the last day of the ex- 
hibition. 

Frank, Is it ? that's bad ! I did not know there were any 
beasts in town till to-day. How many are there 1 

Thomas. Ever so many ; there's a polar bear, and an 
elephant, and a most beautiful rhinoceros 

Frank. I liave seen a rhinoceros, and he is the ugliest , 
creature that ever wad ; his skin sets as loosely upon him as a 
sailor's trousers. 

Tliomas. Well, there's a royal tiger 

Frank. Is there ? I never saw a royal tiger 1 

TJwmas. Oh ! he's a beauty — all yellow and coverea with 
black stripes. Then there are little leopards playing just like 
kittens ; and,— there I there ! do you hear that ? that's the lion 
roaring ! 
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Frank. Whew I that's a peeler 1 How long will it take to 
see them all ? 

Tlwrnan. Oh I not> half an houV ; and it won't take you five 
minutes to run down to the depot afterwards, if you clip it 
like a good fellow. 

Frank, Are there any monkeys ? ^ 

Thomas, Plenty of them ! the funniest monkeys you ever 
saw ; they make all sorts of faces. 

Frank, Well, — I don't know, — ^what if 1 should be too late 
for the cars ? 

Thomas, No danger of that, I tell you ; the town clock up 
there is too fast ; it's all out of order ; and, besides, you 
might see half the beasts while you are standing here think- 
ing about it ; looking up the street and down the street. 

Frank. Well, come along, then ; wliero's your money ? 

Thom^u, Oh ! I don't pay ! I got acquainted with the door- 
keeper after I had been in twice, and now he lets me in for 
nothing every time I bring a fellow that does pay. 

Fraiik, Oh ho ! well, I suppose it's quarter of a dollar, and 
I have one somewhere in my pockets, {pulling out his handker- 
chief to search for the money, drops the letter) Ah ! here it is ! 
Come, Tom I no time to be lost. Mind you do not let me stay 
too long, {they go into the exhibition booth.) 

Fra;i7k'8 Father, passes along, picks up the letter, examines 
it, looks around for Frank, and passes hastily away. 
After some time the boys come out. 

Thomas. You did not see half of them, you were in s^ch a 
harry and worry. 

Frank, I know it. Are you soie that clock is too fast, 
Tom? 

Thomas. I don't know, — I suppose so, — ^the clocks are 
wrong half the time. 

Frank. Why, you told me it was too fast, Tom I and now, 
I'll bet anything I shall be too late I I wish I hadn't gone in. 

Thomas. Well, why don't you move, then ? What are you 
rummaging after ? 
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Frank. Why, after my letter. I'm sure I put it in this 
pocket. What in tlie name of wonder has become of it ? 

Thomas: Look in t'other pocket. 

Prank. It isn't there! nor in my hat I What shall I do ? 

Thonias. Why, you can't have lost it, can you ? 

Frank. I have lost it ; I am as sure as can be I had it in 
this very pocket just before I met you, and now it's gone I 

Thomas. Maybe somebody stole it in the crowd. 

Frank. That's comfort I There was ever so much money 
in it, for I heard father talking about it at dinner-time. 

Thomas. Oh ! I'll tell you what's become of it ? 

Frank. What? what? 

T/iomas. Why, I guess the elephant took it out of your 
pocket ! 

Frank. Yon ought to be ashamed to stand there laughing, 
after you haver got me into such a scrape ! I have a great mind 
to go in again and look all ro md. 

Thomas. They won't let you in again unless you pay. 

Frank. Oh, Tom ! what will my father say to me ? Where 
shall I look ? I wish 1 had never heard of the beasts ; thera 
was no comfort in looking at them, for I was thinking of the 
cars all the time ; and now my letter is lost, and brother 
Henry's money, and all ; and what will father do to me? 

Thomas. What's the use of telling him anything about it ? 
he'll never know whether the letter went or not, if you don't 
say a word. 

Frank. Yes, he will ; my brother will write to inquire for 
the money. 

Thomas. Well, and can't you say you gave the letter to the 
gentleman ? . 

Frank. No, Tom ; I can't do that. I can't tell a lie, and 
above all, to my father. 

Thomas. The more fool you ! But you needn't look so mad 
about it. There's your father coming now 1 run and tell him, 
quick, and get a whipping ! 

Frank. Hq will punish me, Tom ; that he will. What shall 
I do? 
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Thomas. Take my advice ; V\\ tell a fib for you, and do you 
hold to it. ^ 

Frank. I never told a lie in my life, Tom ! 

Thomas. Then it's high time you did ; you'll have to tell a 
great many before you die. 

Frank. I don't believe that. 

TJiomas. Well, here's your father. Now see how I'll get 
you out of the scrape. That's right ! keep staring up at the 
hand-bill on the wall. 

Enter Fathesr ; Frank stares at the hand-bill. 

Father. Why, Frank, you have run yourself out of breath ; 
I trust that letter will go safely, for your brother wants the 
money very much. 

Thomas. Frank was just in time, sir. The cars were just 
starting. 

Father. Oh I you went with liim, did you ? 

Thomas. Yes, sir ; and 1 saw the gentleman put the letter^ 
in his pocket-book very carefully. I fancy it will go safe 
enough. 

Father. I fancy it will. What is in that hand-bill, Frank, 
that interests you so much ? 

Frank. I don't know, sir. 

FatJier. What's the matter, my boy ? 

Frank. I can't stand it, father I I can't stand it ! I had 
rather take ten whippings, Tom, any day, than — than 

Father. Ho, ho I what is all this ? 

Thomas. You are a fool, Frank. 

Frank. I know I am a fool ; but I can't tell a lie. I lost the 
letter, father ; I went to see the wild beasts with Tom, and 
lost the letter ! 

Father. And this precious fellow wanted you to deceive me 
about it. did he ? 

Thomas. Why, I thought 

Father. Frank I I would willingly lose a dozen letters, with 
ten times as much money in them, for the pleasure of finding 
you resist the temptation ' Come here, my boy, and leave oft 
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crying. I found the letter, and carried it myself to the depot 
in time for the cars ; I can forgive yoar folly, — since it has not 
ended in wickedness i but remember one thing ; I shall not 
forgive you if, henceforward, you associate with this nnprind- 
pled boy ! [to Thomas) Begone, sir I I am glad to see shame on 
your face. Had my boy taken your advice, he, too, would have 
boon at this moment a detected, conscience-smitten, despised 
liar ; but he is holding up his head, and his heart is light 
in his bosom. Tou are the very boy, Thomas, whom I was re- 
quested to take into my employment ; but 1 will have nothing 
to do with you. Never come near my son again. 



"ALL STUDY, OE ALL PLAT" 
CharoGters. — Ben Holloway, Ernest Read, and Hbnry 

THAVERS. 

' Ben Holloway. Wo be unto us, boys ! here's composition day 
come round again. It comes oftener than any other day of the 
week, I do believe. Let's see, what subject was given out ? 

Henry Travers. It is a discussion, this week. ** Which is 
better, all study or all play ? *' ' 

Ben. Whew \ Easy question that, to decide. Fm the fellow 
for having a good time. Hurrah for fun ! 

Ernest Read. ' We all know which side of the discussion you 
will take, Ben ; but favor us with a few of your arguments, if 
you please. 

Ben. We all know which side you will take, too, Mr. Ernest 
Bookworm ; and I suppose you can support it with a string of 
arguments as long as a volume of Congressional Debates. I 
can't show off as much learning as you, to be sure ; but try me 
at a game of toss-up, or a wrestle, and I'll prove which is best. 

lUrnest. Which is better, is the grammatical form, Ben. 
That word may have more than one signification. Tou wouW 
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make it mean what we enjoy most. I sliould understand it to 
be what is most useful. Now, what use is there in " fan," — in 
*' liaving a good time " as yon call it ? Be so liind as to en 
lighten me. 

Ben, What use ? Well, let's see, — ^there ought to be som& 
use in fun, I suppose. It's a mighty pleasant thiag. ain't that 
some use ? If it wasn't for having a good time, I shouldn't see 
the use of living, any how. But as for argufying, I haven't 
much of a gift that w;ay. Do help a fellow, Hal ; you've tho 
'- gift of the gab," as the saying is, and it ain't fair to have all 
the talkin<y on one side. 

Henry. Well, Ben, if I were In your place, I would prom 
that there is some use in fun. But, in the first place, you 
liave a right to take the word '* better " as* you understand it. 
That's the way members of Congress subscribe to the Constitu- 
tion, you know. I should not be quite decided whether it 
means " what is most useful;" or "what we enjoy most." 
At least, I'd have that point clearly settled, to begin with. 

Ben.. Good ! You 'spress my mind, 'xactly. Now, then, 
Mr. 'Ponent, I think, 'cordin' to my views, to speak more 
scientifically, we enjoy play a heap the most, therefore it's the 
best. There, now, ain't you beat ? 

Ernest. Not quite. I enjoy study much more than play ; 
therefore, according to my views, study is better than play. 

Ben, Well, Im cornered, ain't I ? Guess we must make a 
compromise, as the politicians do. 

Henry. Take care, Ben, for even politicians say that compro- 
mises are dangerous things to meddle with. You may burn 
your own fingers. 

Ben. I'll risk it. See here, Ernest, we'll let '* better " mean 
bo:th what we enjoy most, and what is most useful. ** Fair 
play's a jewel." I'd like to wrestle the question out ; we'd see 
who'd beat* then. 

Ernest. That is quite satisfactory. Now, who shall open 
the discussion ? 

Ben. W^hy, ain't it open enough already ? 

Ernest. Don't you understand ? Who shall present his 
arguments first? ' 
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Ben. O, go ahead, if that's all you mean. Hal, you look out 
for fair play between us. 

Ernest. To commerce, then. I contend that study is more 
useful to us, and makes us happier, than play. My first posi- 
tion is so universally admitted, that it is hardly necessary to 
repeat the arguments employed in its support. Unless we are 
well-informed, we can neither maintain a good standing in 
society, nor have any wide influence over others. Without 
hard study, we can never fill any high office or profession, 
honorably ; that is to say, in civilized society. We can never 
become distinguished without great mental effort. My second 
position can be maintained with equal ease. We may enjoy 
amusing ourselves with play, as animals do ; but, as rational 
beings, we are capable of a higher kind of enjoyment. Intel- 
lectual pleasure is such. Then, how can we enjo^ being 
sneered at for our ignorance, and left to the society of boors, 
which must follow from giving our best days to idle amuse- 
ment instead of study ? No, viewed in every light, study is 
better for us than play. 

Ben. Whoa, there ; you talk it like a book ! You'll make 
a lawyer, some day, sartin. Well, now, I say, to your "first 
position,"' that some persons do " maintain a good standing in 
society," who ain't '* well-informed." Rich folks do, and great 
military characters. I've heard of some who could hardly 
write their own names. And, as for learned folks being the 
most useful, I say they ain^t. They're a lazy set. The fellows 
that man the steamships, and make the railroads, are a heap- 
more useful. 

Henry. Fair play, Ben 1 You are only showing that work is 
better than study. And where would the steamships and rail- 
roads be without some minds to study them out first ? 

Ben. Well, I don't know, to be sure. But, as to study mak- 
ing people 7iappy, you don't beat that into my brains. I've 
seen your' studious fellows shivering in a comer over their 
books, with eyes red as tomatoes, skin yellow as carrots, and 
noses like blue potatoes. They looked happy, didn't they? 
And it made them happier to lose their health over their books, 
I suppose, while we other boys were growing up strong as 
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young oaks, playing out in the open air ? Do help me along, 
Hal ; I don't know what to say next. 

Senry. Why, Ben, I was to watch for **fair play," you 
know ; and I was jusir going to ask, if a student might not be 
happy in losing his health, even, if the cause of science de- 
manded such a sacrifice ? 

Ernest. I have several facts ready, which will establish that 
point beyond a doubt. 

Ben. What, Hal, you don't believe in any such stuff as that, 
I know I Or are you on the fence, looking both ways ? Just 
give us your own candid opinion, now, if you've got one. 

Henry. That is hardly in order. Your opponent may 
object. 

Ernest. I shall be very happy to hear your opinion on this 
subject, Henry. 

Ben. Go ahead, Hal. 

Henxy-. Well, I don't know but I shall liave to " own up " to 
Ben's accusation of " being on the fence, looking both ways." 
I do not believe that human beings were made either for 
study or play, alone. Nothing can be good for us, that is not 
right ; and it certainly is wrong to throw away our health be- 
cause we like to study, and just as wrong to neglect improving 
our minds because we like to play. A boy was not meant to 
be a mere book- worm, nor a mere monkey, — begging pardon of 
you both ; all study would make him one, and all play, the 
other. I'm for studying with all my heart, and playing 
with all my heart, when the proper time fomes for either. 
And I guess that doing so will make one both useful and 
happy. Hark I There's the school- bell 1 It says, 

Come, boys, study now, 

Come, boys, study now. 

Play by and by I 

Ernest. I am afraid that the results of this conversation will 
show themselves in ray Latin recitation to-day. 

Ben. Too bad ! I thought we should have time for one good 
game at ball, before school. Seems to mO; we have settled this 
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question in an odd kind of a way ; begun at both ends, and left 
off in the_middle, wasn't it, Hal? 

Henry. Let's away to school, now, and study when we ought, 
aj)d play when we may. [Exeunt, 



MAEEIAGEi 

Against. Oh, the woe that woman brings I 

Source of sorrow, grief, and pain ! 
All- our evils have their springs 
In the first of female train. 



For. T)h, what joys from woman spring ! 
Source of bliss and purest peace 1 
Eden could no comfort bring 

'Till fair woman shewed her face. 



Against, Eve by eating led poor Adam 
Out of Eden far astray ; 
Look for sorrow still, where madam. 
Pert and proud, directs the way. 

For. Eve appeared, and happy Adam 

Clasped the gift with open arms ; 
Yielded Eden for his madam. 
So our parent prized her charms. 

Against. Courtship is a slavish pleasure^ 
Soothing a coquettish train. 
Wedded, what the mighty treasure, 
Doomed to drag a gilded chain ? 
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For. Courtship thrills the soul with pleasure, 
Virtue's blush ou beauty's cheek, 
Happy prelude to a treasure 
Kings have left their crowns to seek. 

Against. Noisy clack and constant brawling, 

Discord and domestic strife. 
Empty cupboard, children bawling. 

Scolding woman made a wife ; 
Gaudy dress and haughty carriage. 

Love's delusion fled and gone ; 
These the bitter fruits of marriage I' 

He that's wise will live alone. 

For. Lovely looks, and constant courting 

Sweetening all the toils of life. 
Cheerful children, harmless sporting. 

Lovely woman made a wife ; 
Modest dress and gentle carriage. 

Love triumphant on her throne ; 
These the blissful fruits of marriage ! 

None but fools would live alone ! 



A HOMESPUN LADT. 

ALTERED FROM ** THE RQUGH DIAMOND." 

Characters. — Sir William Evergreen, Capt. Blenheim, 

Margery, wife to Sir William! 

Mar (J. Now, Jack, mind what you say, how many pigs are 
there in the last litter ] Oh f I know — eight. You may send 
One to my cousin Joe j I'll tell you where he lives by and by. 
Two to my old dad, and one to Betsy Bundle, my old play- 
fellow, in Lancashire ; the three black ones I shall have in the 
parlor to play with, (speaking to servant outside.) 

Sir W. Pigs in the parlor to play with I Lady Evergreen, 
do you not perceive a visitor ? 
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Mo/rg. Wait a inmute, I'll speak to him presently. Do as I 
bid 70a. Tom, g^ve my kitten a lunch, and tarn all the young 
terriers loose upon the lawn, because I like to see them tumble 
over one another. There, go. Well, sir, and how do you do, 
sir? ifo Captain -Blenheim) and how are you, and who are 
you? 

- Sir W. My dear, my dear, do think of your station ; this is 
an old friend of mine ; we were at college together. Captain 
Blenheim, Lady Evergreen. 

Marg. {dropping a very awkward counti*y curtsey). Hope you 
are well, sir ; fine weather for the hay, and nothing looks bet- 
ter yet than the taters. 

Sir W. Hush, hush ! don't talk, my dear. 

Marg. Then what did you bring him here for ? 

Capt. B. I'm delighted in being introduced to the wife of my 
old friend. 

Marg. Well, I ain't sorry to see you, if you come to that, if 
only for a bit of a change, for my Billy here seldom lets any- 
body come visiting ; and I often ask him why he don't have a 
few friends, now and then, to kick up a bit of a bobbery? 

Si/r W. My dear 

Marg, I wUl talk. He says I'm too rough to mix up with 
his sort, and that he can't bring them here, nor take me 
'mongst them till I'm polished up, but I'm afraid I shall take 
so much polishing that I' shall be worn out before I'm as bright 
as he wants me to be. 

Ckbpt. B. .1 trust not, madam. 

Sir TT. My dear, will you go into 

Marg, Not just yet ; if I talk a little more now to the gen- 
tleman, he'll get used to me, and won't notice my grammar, 
and I'm not going to stand mumchance or try to talk that hor- 
rid gibberish you've been a trying to teach me when I've got a 
good English tongue of my own. Leave me alone, Billy, or 
I'll set Growler at you. Please don't mind us, sir ; man and 
wife, you know, when in company, often have a few snaps at 
each other on the sly, and as it's nobody's business but their 
own, why of course you don't want to know what w^re snap- 
pinjBT about, do you ? 
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Capt. B. Certaiply not, my lady. 

Marg. Of course, I suppose you've been educated, ain't you ? 

Capt. B. Your husband and I were at college together. 

Marg. I know what you mean ; you were school-fellows. I 
dare say you're glad to see each other.- I know I should be 
very glad to see cousin Joe, we were school-fellows to6 — used 
to go to old mother Tickles, at the big house, in the village, 
close to the duck pond — many and many's the time I've pushed 
him into it up to his knees. Oh, Lud, it was so bong— bong, 
that's a bit of French, do you understand it, sir ? 

Si7' W., Don't you pity me ? 

Ca'pt. B. I think her charming ; it's natural gayety of tlie 
heart, nothing more. 

&>r W. No, no, you are pleased to compliment. 

Marg. Holloa 1 you're a whispering. Where's your man- 
ners? whispering before a lady, is that your edticatmi, my 
dear? 

Sir W. I stand corrected. 

Marg. Corrected ! why I haven't touched you, though you 
do deserve to catch toko — that you do. 

Sir W. Well, my dear friend, I shall expect you to dine with 
us to-day. 

Marg. Yes, do come and take pot luck. 

Sir W. Lady Evergreen, I implore you 

Marg. If he knows what I mean, what's the matter 1 You'll 
como, won't you ? Oh, do ! and bring some of the sogers with 
you— I like sogers. What are you ? a sharp-shooter, or what 
do you call 'em ? 

Capt B. In the infantry, madam. 

Marg. Infant— infant — try. What I oh I aye I young-uns in 
arms. 

Sir W. No, no, my dear. 

Marg. I know, bless you, but I like what I used to see in 
the country. The — the-— yo— ho— no — zo— ho sailors, the 
yeomanry — that's it. I like them best. Such red jiwskets with 
yellow insides and things on their heads like a tin pot, with a 
large fox's brush pulled over it. Oh, didn't they look prime. 
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.*>./•. W. (9t(^mping with rage). Oh 1 good gracious, good 
Leaven. \ 

Marg. Only look at mj Billy dandqg ; I never saw him so 
f i^U of f aa before. Ha I ha ! ha ! 

Od^. B, Well, Lady Evergreen, I certainly shall accept 
your kind Invitation. I must return io my quarters for a 
short time, but will rejoin you again in tl^e course of half an 
hour. I am delighted at meeting you again, Sir William, and 
believe me equally delighted at my introduction to your excel- 
lent wife. 

Marg. Come, that's hearty ; give us your hand, you're the 
kind of man I like, after all. 

Sir, W. Don't be longer than half an hour. 

CapL S, Not a minute. Adieu, my lady, for the present. 

Marg. Good-bye, conio again soon, now. (Caftaik Blbn- 
HETM goes off. MARG3aY calls after him) Captain — Bonjour. 
There— there's a bit of edication for him. 

J^r W. Now, my dear, that we are all alone, I must tell you 
that your behavior has bcon abominable. 

Marg. Oh ! has it ? Now if I did not think I was quite the 
lady. 

Sir W. What, with your directions respecting your animals, 
and your reference to your cousin Joe, and the old woman, 
your school mistress, and your ridiculous enlogium on the 
uniform of the yeomanry, I thought I should have taken to 
my heels and run out of tho room. • 

Marg. I wish you had ; I know I should have got on better 
without you than with you at my elbow ; and as for cousin 
Joe, he may be a stupid fellow, and all that, but he Is a good 
fellow, and if he don't know how to make a proper bow, or a 
fine speech, like you do, such as I have heard you practicing 
to yourself, about railroads, and borrowing of money, and the 
taxes, and the state of the nation, and the situation of the 
population, and the horrible education, he can talk so that I 
can understand him, and that's more than I always can when 
you talk or anybody else can. for the matter of that, and if I 
did like the sogers I used to see In the country, what was there 
in that ? Tm sure the Captain was a fine man, a very fine man. 
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whiskers and all ; and I've often looked at hiiu till I fell as if 
I could eai liim. 

Sir W, I know you mean no liarm ; I know that your heart 
is pure, bat you must learn to be conscious of your present 
station in society ; the diamond, although of value in its rough 
and original state, must be polished and set h^fore it can be 
worn. Now, to-day when Lrang for the cook, and wished you 
to give your orders for dinner, and had previously tutored you 
in the pronunciation of asking for 

Marg. Well, I couldn't recollect it, and so I thought it best 
to ask for what 1 liked better than anything. 

Sir W. And are you aware of what you did ask for? 

Marg. I only asked for a toad-in-a-hole. 

Sir W. And did you not perceive the vain endeavor of the 
servants to conceal their laughter? did you not perceive my 
face suffused with blushes? 

Marg, Well, I speak according to my knowledge, and I 
know I always speak the truth, and what I want to say I say, 
without beating about the bush, and that's much better than 
being deceitful and making believe to be glad to see people 
when you really wish them in Jericho, and go grinning and 
smiling up to them, and shaking hands, when in your heart 
you would like to shake them inside out, and make use of fine 
words, and say beautiful things, when you don't mean them ; 
you may call this polish, but I call it telling lies. 

Sir W. But the usages of society 

Marg. I don't care, I shall follow my own nature, and I be- 
gan this morning by packing off my French master, and my 
music master, and as for the dancing master, if he dares come 
7 here again, and make my feet ache, as he did yesterday^ I'll 
break his fiddle over his head for him. 
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THE GOOD GEEAT MAU. 

First Speaker. 

How seldom, friend, a good great man inlierits 

Honor ai^d wealtli, wiili all his worth and pains I 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains. 

• Second Speaker. 

For shame, my friend, renounce this idle strain ! 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain. 
Or heaps of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 

Third Speaker. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man ? Three treasures — love and light 

And calm thoughts, equable as an infant's breath ; 
And three fast friends, more sure than day or night, — 

Himself, his Maker and the angel Death I 



ALL FOE THE BEST. 

Characters. — Mr. Raymond, Mrs. Raymond, and Charles 

Raymond. 

Scene. — A room. Mrs. Raymond, seated, reading ; Charles, 
seated in an arm chair, vyith his hand to his head. 

Charles. O, dear, mother ! how my headaches. It seems as 
though it would split open. 

Mrs. Raymond. It will not split open, Charles. You must be 
as patient as you can. 
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. Charles. How can I be patient when my head aches so? A&n 
when I have had to stay home from the picnic 1 

Mrs. R. It is all for the best, my son. 

Charles. I don't believe it, mother. Why should I be mewed 
up all day in the house, when my schoolmates are having- a first 
rate time out in the country? Why shouldn't I go with 
them ? 

Mrs. R. Because you are sick. 

Charles. Why should I be sick ? 

Mrs. R. Because you have violated some natural law of your 
body. 

Charles. What law? 

Mrs. R. I don't know; but we must be willing to leave all 
these things in the hand of our good Father in* heaven, who 
never needlessly afflicts us 

Charles. I can't see why I should be afflicted; and just at this 
time, too, when I wished so much to go to the picnic. 

Mrs. R. It is all for the best, you may depend. God knows 
best. 

Charles. Maybe it is so; but I can't see into it. 

Mrs. R. Wheie you cannot see, you must learn to trust. 

Charles. But I had been looking .forward for a month to this 
picnic; and now, when the time comes, I can't go. 

Mrs^ R. It is best you should not go. 

CJuirles. Why, mother ? 

Mrs. R. I don't know why. Sickness is often- -perhajw al- 
ways — a blessing. 

Cliarles. I don't believe that, mother. What good can' it do 
me to be tied up in the house all day when all the boys are 
having a good time? 

Mrs. R. Probably it was a discipline you needed, or you 
would not have been here. 

Charle.'i. I know how father fretted, one day last winter, when 
he was sick, and was kept away from his business. Do you 
suppose it did him any good ? 

Mrs. R. 1 hope it did. 

Charles. What good ? 

Mrs. R. It afforded him an opportunity to stop and think. 
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When a persoa is sick, a great many thoughts visit him which 
• never come at anj other time. Men are generally so much ab- 
sorbed by their business affairs that they do not have time to 
look into their own hearts, and see what they are. A few days 
of illness may lead them to do so. 

Charles. But it keeps them away from their business, and 
they lose money by it. 

Mrs, B. They had better lose money than lose their princi- 
ples. Money is not worth much to him whose heart is wicked. 
Sickneiss affords men time to think what they are ; to review 
their past lives, and determine what they will do in the fu- 
ture. 

Charley, They can do this without being sick. 

Mrs. B, They' can if they will. A person feels differently 
when he is sick from what he does at any other time. Busi- 
ness and pleasure lose some of their charms, and his thoughts 
are turned to higher themes. 

G/iarles, I have not thought of anything but the picnic, and 
felt bad all day because I could not go. 

Mrs. B. It may have done you good, for all that. It may 
have saved you from the commission of some great sin. 

Charles. I don't know what great sin. 

Mrs. B. Neither do I. You must not expect me to unfold 
the mysteries of Providence. I only say that we should look 
upon our trials and misfortunes as needed discipline. 

Charles. I will try to tliink so ; but I can't help feeling very 
much disappointed because I could not go to the picnic. 



f 



Enter Mr. Raymond. 

^Mr. Baymond. Well, Charles, how do you feel ? 

CJia/rles. Badly ; my head aches, and I feel as though my back 
was broken. 

Mr. B. It is fortunate you did not g6 to the picnic. 

Charles. Why, father? 

Mr. B. A terrible accident happened to the train this morn- 
ing, and several of your young friends were badly injured. 

Oha/rles. O father I 

Mr. B. You may thank God that your sickness prevented you 
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from going: George Green had both his legs broken, and sev- 
eral of the boysjare very badly injared. ^ 

Charles. How thankful I am that I could not go I 

Mrs. M. You understand me now, Charles. 

Charles. I never will complain again as long as I live, when 
I am sick. 

Mrs. li. If you had gone you might have lost your life. 

Charles. Poor Georgy Green I How I pity him. 

Mrs. B. Now, my son, the mystery is solved ; and I hope you 
will always remember that " oft from apparent ills our blessings 
rise." Those sad experiences of life which we were wont to 
regard with fears and murmuring, often lead us to some good 
which we could not have attained without them. 



THE EEOLAIMED BEOTHEE ; 

OB, THE CHAIN OP KOBES. 

Characters. — Henky Barton, James Smith, Ellen Babton. 

Scene I. — A country store. — Henby Babton and James 

Smith discovered. 

Henry. I'm glad you dropped in this evening, Jim. All the 
castomers are gone now and we can have a, nice little talk, all 
by ourselves. 

James. I notice you have been kept very busy, and I sup- 
pose you are very tired by this time ; therefore I'll not stay 
long. Are you going down to singing school to-morrow 
evening ? 

Henry. I'm afraid I can't get away. Mr. Hagau is in the 
city, and it is probable he will not be home until late to-morrow 
night. If he should get home early in the evening I can go. 

James. I suppose you intend to take Lizzie Hall if you go ? - 

Henry. Don't know yet — I guess I caa't — if you have any 
KLOtion of going that way to the singing, go ahead ; I'll not be 
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in your way. But, Jim, what do you say, will you have a 
drink of brandy ? 

James. Brandy ? No, indeed I I never drink liquor of any 
kind. I liope you haven't taken to drink. 

Henry, Oh, no, not at all ; but I take a little sometimes for 
the good of my health. 

James, Oh ! is it possible ? Hexlry, you are treading on dan- 
gjBrous ground. Beware I 

Henry. Pooh, don't be alarmed I I can take it or I can let it 
alone. Ck>me, take a little drop, James ; I have a bottle of first 
rate stuff behind the counter. 

James. Well, you may keep it there f Don't bring it oat on 
my account, t^ I assure yon I'll not touch it. 

Henry. Well, you needn't get cranky about it; I won't in- 
sist on you. 

' James. I tell you again, Henry, you are treading on danger- 
ous ground. You think there is no danger, but I know there 
is. 1 once heard a lecturer say that when a young man com- 
mienced to drink he wove a chain of roses around him which, 
in time, became a chain of iron that could not be broken. 

Henry. Bah ! Such talk always disgusts me. Do you think 
I haven't a mind of my own, and am able to drink or let it 
alone as I please ? 

James. I acknowledge that you may be able now to drink or 
let it alone as you please ; but tell me, isn't it a great deal 
easier to take it than to let it alone ? 

Henry. Well — yes— no, I can't say that it is. 

James. It may be as easy now to let it alone as it is to take 
it, but if you keep on drinking the time will come when you 
cannot let it alone. You will come to like it more and more, 
and the chain will be drawn tighter and tighter around you, 
and it will be impossible for you to break it. 

Henry. Do hush, Jamed ; 1 don't want to hear any sermons 
this evening. 

Ja/mss. I have commenced, and I want to say a few words 
more. You and I have always been good friends, Henry, and 
1 hope we will be so still. Let me, therefore, advise you to 
take warning now. If you go on in your course you will 
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break your sister's heart and bring down voar aged mother in 
sorrow to the grave. They do not know that you are in dan- 
ger. They look upon you with pride ; but, tell me, what 
would they do and what would they say if they knew you had 
a bottle concealed in the store *t 

Henry, Well, to tell the truth, I suppose they wouldn't like 
it very much. I reckon they would get up aliUle scene ; but 
then they are always troubling themselves about things that 
don't concern them. I am old enough to take care of myself. 

James. Well, I suppose it is useless for me to talk to you 
any further on the subject. I see you are determined to take 
your own course. I will leave you ; think over what I have 
said — think of the chain of roses which surrounds you now, 
and think of the chain of iron which will soon surround you. 
Good-night. 

Henry. Hold on, Jim — don't be in a hurry. Stop and take 
a pull of brandy. 

James. I say again, heioare ! Good-night. 

Henry. Good-night. \ExU James. 

Henry. Well, he's a puritanical sort of a fellow. He thinks 
I'm in great danger, but I know I am not. There's no use in 
a person being frightened before he is hurt. Well, I'll shut 
up shop and be off to bed. \Gurtain faUs^ 

Scene II. — A room. — Ellen and Henry Barton discovered. 

Mien {weeping). Henry, you came home last night intoxica- 
ted. How long must it go on thus ? You promised me faith- 
fully after our mother died, and after you were discharged 
from Mr. Hagan's employ, that you would never taste intoxi- 
cating liquor again. Have you kept your promise? Ah, if 
you knew how I feel when you come home intoxicated, I know 
you would never drink again. 

Henry. Don't lecture me to-day, JEllen, I feel badly enough, 
and there's no use in giving me any further trouble. I know 
I have done wrong, but it seems I can't keep from falling when 
temptation is thrown in my way. But don't talk to me, 
Ellen ; my head is aching fearfully and I want to be quiet. 

EUen. I must talk, Henry. I beseech you, if you have any 
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love for me, if you have any regard for the memory of cur 
patient and loving mother, who is now in heaven and who 
knows your every action, that you determine in your heart 
that you will nevermore touch the intoxicating howl, and that 
you will strive faithfully to keep your promise, and then ask 
God to deliver you when tempted and ho will do it. Oh, do 
not — do not, I beseech you, go on in the course you have 
marked out. It will bring ruin on yourself — ruin of both body 
and soul ; whilst I, who have always looked upon you with 
prido, will be led to despise yotu. 

Henry, What's the use of making vows and promises when 
they are made only to be broken ? I know I am doing wrong 
but I can't help it. 

Ellen. But you can help it if you are only determined and if 
you strive mightily and ask God to help you. If you do so 
you can overcome and resist all temptations, no matter how 
strong they may be. 

Henry. I used to think I could but I don't think so now. If 
any person had told me yesterday that I would be drunk before 
another day had gone round I would have considered him a 
fool. I had not tasted liquor for three months and I felt 
strong again. I believed I had entirely broken away from the 
band of iron that h«ld me, and I felt and moved as a new man 
and as one who rejoiced in his strength. But in an unlucky 
moment I fell. As I was passing the tavern yesterday evening 
I met my old friend Jack Martin. He asked me to drink. At 
first I refused, but he insisted — "for friendship's sake," ho 
said, and it seemed I couldn't resist. After I had taken the 
first glass it was very easy to take another and another, and I 
didn't stop until I was beastly drunk and had to be brought 
home by some of my friends. Oh, I heartily wish there was 
no liquor in the world, or that I had the power to keep it from 
my lips. 

Ellen. Give me your pfTomise once more, Henry, that you 
will strive to resist the demon intemperance, and that you will 
put your trust in God and ask him to help you. 1 know it is 
very hard to break away when the habit has once been formed, 
but it is worth while to try ^i^hen there is so much at stake. 
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Give me your promise a^^n and I will pray for you — I will 
pray that you may always be able to resist temptation, and 
that you may live the life of a true and a good man. 

Henry, Well, I give you my promise again, but it seems 
wrong to promise when my promises are so often broken. But 
I promise you that I will never touch the accursed bowl again. 

EUen. Strive to keep your promise, dear brother, and all 
will yet be well. [Gurtdin falls. 

ScEi^B III. — Same as second. — James Smith and Ellen and 

Henry Barton discovered. 

Henry. Five years ago, James, you discovered that I was 
learning to drink. You had called in at Mr. Hagan's store to 
see me and there discovered that the wine cup was luring me 
on to destruction. You warned me to leave off and not break 
my mother's heart. You told me that a chain of roses was 
being wound around me which woald soon become a chaiji of 
iron. I heeded you not but went on in my downward career. 
A few months afterward I was discharged from Mr. Hagan's 
store, and a short time after that my sainted mother died sor- 
rowing over her wayward son. I am employed again in Mr. 
Hagan's store and have regained the confidence of my em- 
ployer. All I regret is that I did not take your advice that 
night in the store, and save my mother and sister the world 
of suffering they have endured. 



THE FLOWEE OF LEBEETY. 

HOLMES. 

First Speaker. 

What flower is this that greets the mom. 

Its hues from heaven so freshly born ? 

With burning star and flaming band 

It kindles all the sunset liCnd; 

tell us what its- name may be 1 

Is it the Flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! 
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second Speaker. ^ 

In Stftvage Nature's fair abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 

The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud, 

Its opening leaves were streaked with blood ; 

Till, lo ! earth's tyrants shook to see 

The full-blown Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

Third Speaker, 

Behold its streaming rays unite 
One mingling flood of braided light — 
Tlie red that fires the Southern rose 
With spotless white from Northern snows. 
And spangled o'er its azure, see 
The sister Stars of Liberty I 

Then hail the banner of the free. 

The starry Flower of Liberty I 

Fourth Speaker. 

The blades of. heroes fence it round ; 
Where'er it springs is holy ground ; 
From tower and dome its glories spread ; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread ; 
It makes the land as ocean free. 
And plants an empire on the sea ! 

Tlien hail the banner of the free. 

The starry Flower of Liberty 1 

Fifth Speaker, 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flowew 
Shall ever float on dome and tower. 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew ; 
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And God love us as we love thee. 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty I 

All at once 

And God love us as we love thee. 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty 1 



THE WILL. 



Charctcters. ^SwTPEB, a brewer ; Curkie, a aadfUer; Fkank 
MiLLiNGTON, and Squire Drawl. 

8mpe8. A sober occasion this, brother Carrie. Who would 
have thought the old lady was so near her end ? 

Currie. Ah I we must all die, brother Swipes ; and those 
who live the longest out-live the most. 

Swipes. True, true ; but since we must die and leave our 
earthly possessions, it is well that the law takes such good care 
of us. Had the old lady her senses when she departed ? 

Currie. Perfectly, perfectly. Squire Drawl told me she read 
every word of the will aloud, and never signed her name better. 

Swipes. Had you any hint from the Squire what disposition 
she made of her property. 

Carrie. Not a whisper ; the gguire is as close as an under- 
ground tomb, but one of the witnesses hinted to me that she 
had cut off her graceless nephew Frank without a shilling. 

Swipes. Has she, good soul, has she ? You know I come in 
then, in right of my wife. 

Currie. And I in my own right ; and this is no' doubt the 
reason why we have been called to hear the reading of the will . 
Squire Drawl knows how things should be done, though he is 
as air-tight as one of your beer-barrels. But here comes the 
young reprobate. He must be present, as a matter of course, 
you know. 
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Eiiter Fbank Millinqton. 

Your servant, young gentleman. So jour benefactress has 
left you at last. 

Swipes. It is a painful thing to part with old and good 
friends, Mr. Millington. 

Frank. It is so, sir, but I could bear her loss better, had I 
not so often been ungrateful for her kindness. She was my 
only friend, and I knew not her value. ' 

Currie. It is too late to repent. Master Millington. You wiU 
now have a chance to earn your own bread. 

Swipes. Ay, ay, by the sweat of your brow, as better people 
are obliged to. You would make a fine brewer's boy if you 
were not too old. 

Ourrie. Ay, or a saddler's lackey, if held with a tight rein. 

Frank. Gentlemen, your remarks imply that my aunt has 
treated me as I deserved. I am above you«r insults, and only 
hope you will bear your fortune as modestly, tA I shall mine 
suhmisswdy. I will retire, (going, lie meets Sqtjikb Dkawl. ) 

Squire. Stop, stop, young man. We must have your pres- 
ence. Good morning, gentlemen ; you are early on the ground. 

Currie. I hope the Squire is well to-day. 

Squire. Pretty comfortable, for an invalid. 

Swipes. I trust the damp air has not affected your lungs 
again. 

Squire. No, I believe not. But since the heirs-at-law are all 
convened, I shall now proceed, according to law, to open the 
last will and testament of your deceased relative. 

Swipes (wJiUe tJie Squibe is breaking the seal). It is a trying 
thing to leave one's possessions. Squire, in this manner. 

Currie. It really makes me feel melancholy when I look round 
and see everything but the venerable owner of these goods. 
Well did the preacher say, *' all is vanity." 

Squire. Please to be seated, gentlemen. {Tie puts on his spec- 
tacles, and begins to read slowly) " Imprimis : whereas my 
nephew, Francis Millington, by his disobedience and ungrate- 
ful conduct, has shown himself unworthy of my bounty, and 
incapable of managing my large estate, I do hereby give and 
bequeath all my houses, farms, stocks, bonds, moneys,, and 
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property, both personal and real, tQ my dear cousins,* Samuel 
Swipes, of Malt street, brewer, and Christoplier Carrie, of 
Flyjcourt, saddler." {the Squire takes off his speetaelea to wi/pe 
them.) 

Swipes. Generous creature ! Kind soul I I always loved her, 

Currie, Slie was good, she was kind ; — and, brother Swipes, 
when we divide, I think I will take the mansion-house. 

Swipes. Not so fast, if you please, Mr. Currie. My wife has 
long had her eye upon that, and I must have it. 

Carrie. There will be two words to that bargain, Mr. Swipes. 
And, besides, I ought to have the first choice. Did I not lend 
her a new chaise every time she wished to ride? And who 
knows what influence 

Swipes. Am I not named first in her will? and did I not 
furnish her with my best small beer for more thaA six months ? 
and who knows 

Frank. Gentlemen, I must leave you. {going.) 

Squire {putting on his spectacles very deliberately). Pray, 
gentlemen, keep your seats ; I have not done yet. Let me see ; 
where was I ? Ay, " All my property, both personal and real, 
to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt street, brewer," — 

Swipes, Yes ! 

Squire. ** And Christopher Currie, of Fly court, saddler," — 

Currie. Yes ! 

Squire. '* To have and to hold, in trtjst, for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of my nephew, Francis Millington, until ho 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, by which time 
I hope he will have so far reformed his evil habits as that he 
may safely be entrusted with the large fortune which hereby 
bequeath to him. " 

Swipes. .What's all this ? You do not mean that '»we are hum^ 
bugged? In trust ! How does that appear? Where is it? 

Squire. There ; in two words of as good old English as I ever 
penned. 

Currie. Pretty well, too, Mr Squire, if we must be sent for 
to be made a laughing stock of. She shall pay for every ride 
she has had out of my chaise, I promise you. 

Stripes. And for every drop of my beer. Fine times, if two 
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sober, hard-workiug citizens are to be brought here to be made 
the sport of a gracelesd profligate. But we will manage his 
property for him, Mr. Currie ; we will make him feel that 
trustees are not to be trifled with. 

Ourrie. That we will. 

Squire. Not so fast, gentlen^en ; for the instrument is dated 
three years ago ; and the young gentleman juust be already of 
age, and able to take care of himself. Is it not so, Francis ? 

Frank. It is, your worship. 

Squire. Then, gentlemen, having attended to the breaking of 
tlie deal, according to law, you are released from any farther 
trouble about the business. 



THE LOVEE'S VENGEANCE. 

FROM THE GREAT HISTORICAL PLAY OP " CATHERINE HOWARD." 

Characters. — C^tn^BXS'E,, Queen of Henry VIIL Athelwold. 

Catherine. Oh, how quickly will my brow be furrowed by 
wearing this mask of gayety while misery is at my heart. I 
thought that I should love him because he was a king — love 
him ! I fear him, that is all. 

Athelwold, unseen by Catherine, enters and slowly ad- 
vances. 

And oh, should he continue to pursue — he said this morning 
he would come to me I — I dare not look around lest I should 
see him standing there, {pointing, witliout looking, at tke^ spot 
where Athelwold is standing) stern, and menacing — lest I 
should hear his sepulchral voice pronounce my name, (starts) I 
will summon my Maids of Honor — why do they leave me thus 
alone? {about to ring beU, — Jier hand is arrested by that of 
Athelwold.) 

Athel. One instant, Catherine ! 

Gaih, Great Heaven f How got you here ? 
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Athel. (pointing). By that door, which coiumnnicates with 
tho apartments of the Princess Margaret. 

Cath. You are a magician ! I myself locked that door. 

Athel, You always forgot. Catherine, that there may be two 
keys to every lock ? Poor Catherine I thou art as anxious now 
to pre\*ent the king beholding, me, as I was formerly to guard 
you from his sight. 

Cath. Oh, if he saw me here with you, we both were lost. 

Athel. The very words which once I spoke to you. 

Cath. And now, what would you with me? speak I 

Athel, I would know if thy new fortune hath made thee 
happy.' 

Cath. Happy? Athel wold ! I could not wish such happiness 
to the murderer of my mother ! Rest satisfied, that you are 
well avenged ; — did you but know how much I suffer, oh 1 
surely you would pity me. 

Athel. Pity, madam ! that would be a strange sentiment to 
cherish for a queen. Pity ycu ! — ^have you not gained all that 
you so much desired — obsequious pages, a brilliant court, 
superb vestments, and sumptuous apartments ? 

Cath. Oh, for Nurse Kennedy, my plain white robe, my little 
room at Richmond — ^and thee, my Athel wold, loving me as thou 
once loved me I 

Athel. Yes — I, at that time was sad while you were gay. 
You have not forgotten, Catherine, the ballad that you so oft 
recited to me ? The king has received his answer — the bond- 
woman wears a crown. 

Cath. Oh, unhappily, yes I 

Athel. When I asked you for the sequel of the loves of 
Richard and Elfrida the fair, you answered that you did not 
knaw it— shall I relate it to you? 

Cath. To what purpose ? 

Athel. Because tho story may interest you, since it bears a 
close resemblance to your own. 

Cath. Say and do whatever you will — ^you are the master. 

Athel. Well, Elfrida answered ** Yes," and became queen. 

Cath. Unhappy woman 1 to be a queen 1 

Athel. But sire had forgotten one thing-— which was, to con- 
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fees her amour with Richard to her royal husband. 'Tis very 
strange, but there was at time a law exactly similar to 
that which Henry of England has passed, which condemned to 
death any female who, after a like affection, should, without 
informing him of it, espouse the king. 

Cath. To death ? 

Aihel. 'Tis true that this secret was known only to Richard — 
Richard her accomplice. 

CatK And that law condemned the accomplice to the same 
death that it inflicted on the guilty woman. 

Athd. Yes ; but what is death to a man who has been 
jealous ; especially when that death brings him revenge upon 
the woman that caused him to suffer all the tortures of hell. 

Cath. Mercy I 

Athel, Richard found means to gain entrance into the 
pMace ; penetrating even to the apartments of the queen, who, 
no doubt, was studying by what way she could be rid of that 
man.' 

Cath, {quickly). Oh, you cannot think that ? 

Athel. Oh, no I Perhaps she would only have immured him 
within some vault, of which she alone possessed the key ; she 
Inight there have left him to die of hunger and thirst ; or have 
him stricken with a dagger 

Cath. Oh, never, never ! 

Atliel. Hawever, that he might be prepared for every hazard 
he wore beneath his vestments a coat of mail — like this, {points 
to his breast) For though Richard feared not death, he greatly- 
dreaded the loss of vengeance ! Well, as I said, he iKBnetrated 
to the queen's chamber where she was alone. Then he took 
the hands with which she would have concealed her face — 
[dragging her hands down, as she is about to hide her face, and 
holding them) and forcing her to look into his eye he said to 
her, •* Catherine,"— no, I mistake, " Elfridar— never was woman 
loved by man as I loved thee ! " Speak. 

Cath. Never ! 

Athel. '* Never man sacrificed so much for woman as I for 
theel" Speak. 
. Cath. Never, never I 
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Athel. ** And never was man so atrociously rewarded as I 
have been." Speak, will you, speak? 

Cath, {bending before him). Mercy, mercy ! 

Athel. (despairingly). Oh, lie would bave pardoned every- 
thing in that woman, her forgetf ulness, her ingratitude, even 
his death, everything, except having passed into the arms of 
another ; he could not forgive her iliat — it was impossible that 
he could ever pardon her, and so they perished both ! 

Cath, Perished ! 

Athel, Teg ; for whilst the queen's lover was locked with 
her in her chamber, the king returned from the council board. 
' ^ Cath. My lord, my lord 1 trumpets announce that the king 
is coming hither ! fly, oh, fly ! 

Athel. {immovable). And as he would not leave 

Cath. Ah ! 

Athel. When the king reached the door of the queen's apart- 
ments — {knocking) he found it firmly sealed I 

Henry {without). Open, Kate, it is I. 

Cath'. {imploringly). My lord, my lord I {dinging to Athel- 

WOLD.) ' 

Athel. {raising his voice). And heard two voices together 
speaking. 

Hen. Catherine, you are not alone ! Open. 

Athel. {tJirusting Ca.th.kb.ink from Id m, wJio falls). Ha, Ha ! 
'tis now thy turn to feel the pangs of jealously. 

Cath. {kneeling). Be merciful, and slay me ! 

Hen. {without). Aid me, gentlemen — guards, force the door I 
. {tlie door is struck violently udthout.) 
- Cath. (pointing to door). See — see 1 

AtTiel. Yes, it is time that I should quit thee, but, Catherine, 
we shall meet again ! 
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DAVID AND (JOUAE 

HANNAH MOBB. 

Eater Goliah, l. 

. Ooliali, Where is the mighty man of war, who dares 
. Accept the challenge of Philistia's chief t • 

What victor-king, what general drenched in blood. 
Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes; 
What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms. 
What heads of heroes, or wh!it hearts of kings, 
In battle killed, or at his altar slain, 
Has heto boast ? Is his bright armory 
Thick-set with spears, and swords and coats of mail, 
Of vanquished nations, by his single arm 
Subdued? Where is the mortal man so bold. 
So much a wretch, so out of love with life. 
To dare the weight of this uplifted spear ? Come, advance | 
Philistia's gods to Israel's I Sound, my herald, 
Sound for the battle straight ! . 

Enter David, r. 

David. Behold thy foe ! 

Gol.. I see him not. 

Dav. Behold him here ! 

GoL Say, where ? 

Direct my sight. I do not war with boys. 

Dav. I stand prepared ; thy single arm to thine. 

Ool. Why, this is mockery, minion ! it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above thee ; 
But tell me who, of all this numerous host, 
Expects his death from me ? Which is. the man " 
"VYhom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance ? 

Dav. The election of my sovereign falls on me. 

Got. On thee ! on thee ! by Dagon, 'tis too much I 
Thou curled minion 1 thou a nation's champion I 



\ 
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'Twoald move inj mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of tune. Begone, light boy, 
And tempt me not too far. {crosses tCR.) 

Dav. (crosses toi,.) I do defy thee. 
Thou foul idolater ! Hast thou not scorned 
The armies of the living God I serve ? 
By mo He will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine 1 Armed with His name, 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bathed his hostile spear in blood, 

Ool. Indeed ! His wondrous well I Now, by my gods I 
The stripling plays the orator I Vain boy 1 
Keep close to that same bloodless war of woMs, 
And thou shalt still be safe. Tongue- valiant warrior I 
Where is thy sylvan crook, with garlands hung 
Of idle field flowers ? , Whore thy wanton harp, 
Thou dainty-fingered hero ? — But I will meet thee. 
Thou insect warrior I since thou darest me thus ! 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs 
Dissevered each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce blood-snufflng vulture. Mark me well ! 
Around my spear I'll twist thy shining locks^ 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds. 

Dav. Ha ! say'st thou so ? Come on, then ! Mark us well. 
Thou comest to me with sword, and spear, and shield I 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come ; 
The living Lord of hosts, whom thou defiest I 
Yet, though no shield I bring, — ^no arms, except 
These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use, — 
Yet all exposed, defenceless as I am. 
The God I. serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To make the uncircumcised tribes confess 
There is a God in Israel. I will give thee. 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk. 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone ; 
The mangled carcasses of your thick hosts 
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Shall spread the plains of Elah ; till Pliilistia, 
Through all her tremhling tents and flying bands, 
Shall own that Judah's God is Qod indeed I 
I dare thee to the trial ! 

OoL Follow me. 

In this good spear I trust. [Easity l. 

DcN>. I trust in Heaven I 

The God of battles stimulates mj arm, v 

And fires my soul with ardor not its owii, [Exit, l. 



THE BMGGADOOIO. 

CJiaracters, — Bobadil, Knowell, Matthew, Downrihqt. 
BoBADiL must be loud aiid swaggering ; Knowell, gsntle- 
- manly, with an evident touch of sly banter ; Downbight, 
sudden and determined. 

Matthew. Sir, did any one ever before see such a violent man 
as that Mr. Downright? I think the whole earth cannot show 
his parallel, by this day-light ! 

KiioweU. We were speaking of him. Captain Bobadil tells 
me he has fallen foul of you too. 

Matthew. Oh, yes, sir ; he threatened me with the horse- whip. 

Bobadil. Ay, but I think I taught you how to prevent that. 
You sliall kill him beyond question, if you be so generously 
minded. 

Matthew, Indeed, it is an excellent fencing trick, (practising 
fencing with a stick.) 

Bobadil. Oh, you do not give spirit enough to your motions ; 
yoa are too tardy, too heavy ; it must be done like lightning; 
so 1 (practising at a post) Tut, His nothing if not done in an 
instant. 

Knowell. Captain, did you ever try any of our accomplished 
fencers here ? 

Bobadil. I will tell you, sirr They have assaulted me some 
tliree. four, five, six of them together, as I have walked alone 
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in divers skirts of the town, and I liave driven tliem before me 
^tlie whole length of a street, in the open view of all our gal- 
lants, — pitying to hurt them, believe me. Yet all this lenity 
will not overcome their malice. By myself I could have slain 
them all ; but I delight not in murder. Yet I hold i\ good, 
policy not to go disarmed ; for though I be skillful, I may be 
oppressed with multitudes. 

KnoweU. Ay, believe" me, you may, sir ; and in my opinion, 
our whole nation would sustain a loss, if it should happen. 

BohadU, Oh, no ! you over rate me. What's a single man 
in a nation ? Not seen. 

KnoweU. Oh, bat your skill, sir I and science. 

Bobadil. Indeed, that might be some loss ; but who respects 
it ? I will tell you, sir, in confidence, and under seal, — I am 
a gentleman, and live here obscure, and to myself ; but were I 
known to his majesty and the government, observe me, I would 
undertake, upon this poor head and life, for the public benefit 
of the state, not only to spare the entire lives of his subjects in 
general, but to save the one-half, nay, three-fourths of his 
yearly charge in waging war, and against what enemy soever. 
And how would I do it, think you ? 

KnowelL Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bdbahil. Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen more to 
myself ; gentlemen they should be, of a good spirit, strong, and 
able in constitution ; I would choose them by an instinct, a 
character that I have ; —and I would teach these nineteen the 
special rulies, — as your punto, your reverso, your stoccata, your 
imbrocata, your passada, your montanto, — till they could all 
play very near, or altogether, as well as myself. This done,-^ 
say the enemy were forty thousand strong, — we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts, and we 
would challenge twenty of the enemy. They could not in Jheir 
honor refuse us ; — well, we would kill them ; challenge twenty 
more, — ^kill them ; twenty more, — kill them ; twenty more, — 
kill them too ; and thus would we kill, every man his twenty a 
day ; that's twenty score ; twenty score are four hundred ; four 
hundred a day in five days, that's two thousand : so that twenty 
times five — a hundred days — kills them all up — ^the whole forty 
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thousand — by computation. And this I will venture my poor 
gentlemanlike carcass to perform (provided there be no treason 
practised upon us) by fair and discreet manhood, that is, in the 
genteelest style, by the sword. 

J^nowell. Why, seeing what a man you are, I would not, for 
all the gold in Mexico, stand in that Downright's shoes that 
you were threatening so. You would kill him a thousand 
tinles over, if you should meet him. 

Bobadil. No, sir, you mistake. I would not draw my weapon 
upon him. I would scorn to kill him. But by the bright sun, 
and on my honor, sir, I will chastise the gentleman, whenever 
I meet him. Not a sound inch of skin shall be left on his 
body. 

KnoweU. Faitli, sir, and here he comes. 

Bobadil, No, that's not he ; are you sure it is ? No, no ; 
it was not he. Nay, had that been he, he should not have 
gone thus, believe me. 

KnoweU. ■ Why, sir, he is here again. 

Enter Downright, toith a slender cane. 

Downright. Oh, have I found you then at last? — Come, 
draw, and defend yourself. What 1 you will not fight ? 

Bobadil. Indeed, sir, you must excuse me, sir. I have just 
been bound over to keep the peace. Otherwise 

Downright. What I you will not defend yourself ? Then 
there's that for you, {beating him) and that, — and that. 

Bobadil' Hold ! hold, sir I Forbear, I beg you ! Enough, 
enough I 

Downright. Then stop henceforth your silly bragging. [Exit. 

KnoweU. What, captain I twenty more, — kill them ; twenty 
more j kill them too 1 Go get you a surgeon, captain ; ha I 
ha 1 ha ! — fapewell, valiant captain 1 
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TWO PAULTS. * 

Characters. — Nellie and Sarah, sisters at a hoarding-school ; 
Sarah aged sixteen^ Nellie, fourteen and a-half. Mary, 
tli&ir mutual friend f aged seventeen, Mr. Crabster, pr<?- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Scene I. — A room in the building, SJabah and Mary busy at 
their books. Enter Nellie, hamming softly tohersdf. 

Mary. Nellie, please don't sing any more, that's a good child 
it disturbs me and I do so want to understand this problem. 

Sarah. Take your book, Nellie, and attend to your lessons 
immediately. If you don't alter your conduct, I will positively 
write to papa. You are a perpetual mortification to me. 

KcUie. Really, Miss Perfection, it grieves me beyond measure 

to see you lay the matter so much to heart. I am afraid your 

angelic spirit will yet be further tried. I know not what darlc 

deed I may yet commit, (pins a green ribbon to Sarah's dress 

. and goes off.) 

Sarah. That girl grows more careless and provoking every 
day. I almost despair of ever making any impression upon so 
vain and trifling a nature. 

Mary. Really it grieves me, Sarah, to hear you speak so un- 
sparingly of your sister's faults. The truly generous mind 
• cannot but look with compacsion upon those to v/hom nature 
has given inferior endowments to its own. When I hear per- 
sons arrogate to themselves virtues, which they blame others 
for not possessing, I can not but remember the injunction of St. 
Paul, "Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall." {a bell sounds, and they both go off.) 

Scene II. — Recitation hall. Mr Crabster — old gentleTnan^ 
with sharp nose, and spectacles. Sarah and Mart with the 
other girls of their class. 

Mr. Grahster. Step to the blackboard in order, {reads an ex- 
ample; each one performs it, and returns to her seat) Take 
the pointer, Sarah, and explain the example. (Sarah advances 
ijcith great dignity, amid the suppressed giggly} g of the class.) 
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Mr, Vrabster, 'Silence \ Miss Sarah, before yoa proceed any 
farther, please to remove that string from your dress. 

Sarah (gtoHng at him blankly and turning red). There's no 
string to mj dress, Mr. Crabster. 

Mr. Crabster. Yes, bat there is 

Sarah (very indignant). There isn't ; I don't wear strings 
to my clothes. 

Mr. Crabester. Leave the hall immediately, and go to your 
room, miss, and remain there until I give you permission to leave 
it. [Curtain falls. 

ScENB III. — Mb. Crabster, at his desk alone, husUy writing. 
Nellib enters and approa-ches him, looJciiig very much con- 
fused and ashamed. 

m 

Mr. Crabster {gruffly). Well, what do you want ? 

Nellie. To go to Sarah's room in her place, for I was the one 
in fault. I pinned the ribbon to her dress ; I only did it to 
tease her. I did not think of her wearing it to the hall. Please 
let me be punished ! 

Mr. Crabster {resuming his wHting). I'll do no such thing. 
I did not punish her for wearing the string, but for contradict- 
ing mO} and speaking so unlady-like as she did. 

Nellie. But she did not know the ribbon was there ; and 
anything slovenly about her dress always makes her so angry. 
And now you see that I am the one who deserves to be pun- 
ished, and will you let me go be a prisoner, and release Sarah ? 

Mr. Crabster {meditatively). In consideration of the extraor- 
dinary features of the case, I suppose that I will have to par- 
don you both, for this time, if Miss Sarah will make a suitable 
apology for her rude behavior, and you promise to give up your 
'mischievous pranks for the future, and attend more closely to 
your studies. [Curtain fijUls. 

Scene IV. — Sarah and Mary in the latter's room^ 

Mary, Sarah, you must not say you will never forgive her, 
it is both childish and wicked. If you wore truly grieved to 
see these faults in your young sister, as you say you are, you 
should be willing to use every means in your power to correct 
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them. If I must speak with the candor of a friend/ I think 
you generally take the way least calculated to effect a reforma- 
tion in Nellie's character, and often succeed in placing yourself 
as much in fault as she. If you would only learn to control 
your temper, and meet her lively sallies in the spirit of banter, 
in which they are given, it would be half the battle. In tlie 
present instance, if you had not lost your good humor in tlie 
moment Mr. Crabster spoke to you about the ribbon, the whole 
affair might have passed off without, occasioning any annoy- 
ance to any one. 



WHAT IS MOST BEAUTll'UL ? 

[For Eight 8maU Girls.] 

Hannah. The stars that gem the brow of night 
Are very beautiful and bright ; 
They look upon us, from the skies, 
With such serene and holy eyes. 
That I have fondly deemed them worlds 
Where joy her banner never furls. 
What marvel, then, that I should love 
The stars that shine so bright above ? 

Martha. The moon that sails serenely through 
The skies of evening, deeply blue. 
Perhaps half hidden from the eye 
By some dark cloud that wanders by. 
Yet shines with mellow light and pale 
Like some fair face beneath a veil. 
Appears more beautiful to me 
Than all the stars I nightly see. 

Susan. The golden sun, that rises bright. 
And dissii^ates the gloom of night. 
Is beautiful, and brighter far 
Than is the largest evening star ; 



,^ 
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Its light at morning or at noon 
Exceeds tlie brightness of the moon. 
The world indeed were very sad 
Without its beams so warm and glad. 



5y 



8a/rah The merry birds upon the wing. 
That all day long so sweetly sing. 
And when the stilly evening comes. 
Are sleeping in their leafy homes. 
With plumage yellow, red, and gold. 
Are very pretty to behold. 
I love to listen to their airs ; 
They drive away my gloomy cares ? 

Ma/ria, The brooks that through the mdadows go. 
And sing with voices sweet and low. 
Are beautiful to look upon, 
As gladly on their ways they run ; 
The tiny fishes gayly swim 
Their bosoms fair and clear with in, 
And flowers that on their margins grow 
Look down to see themselves below. 

Ma/ry, The flowers that blossom everywhere, 
And with their fragrance scent the air. 
Are fairer than the birds or brooks. 
With their serene and modest looks ; 
And though they have no voices sweet, 
Like birds and brooks, our call to greet, 
Yet in their silence they reveal 
Such lessons as the heart can feel ! 



EUen. But there is something brighter far 

Than sun, or moon, or twinkling star ; 
And fairer than a bird or brook, 
Or floweret with its pleasant look ; 
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It is a simple little child, 
Where heart is pare and undefiled, 
And they who love their parents well 
In loveliness all things excel ! 

Anrk The sxin, the moon, the stare of of night. 

And birds, and brooks, and blossoms bright. 
With richest charms are ever full, — 
With ns they are the beautiful ; 
But little children, who are good, 
Whose tender feet have never stood 
In pathways by the sinful trod, — 
They are the beautiful with God I 



JUSTIOE AND MEfiOT. 

Charctcter8.~-FAia£VR Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, Schoolmas- 
ter, Schoolboys. 

Scene. — A country schooi-houae and grounds, and the Farmer's 

house across the road, 

I. 
Farmer Jenkins meets the Schoolmaster at Tiis gate. 

Fanner. Good morning, sir. I was just coming over to have 
a word with you. . 

Schoolmaster. Well, friend Jenkins, you shall have it now 
and here if you like, or would you rather come in ? We have 
a half-holiday to-day. 

Farmer. Thank you. It is only about your boys stealing my 
apples, and 

Schoolmaster {interrupting htm). Stealing ! You are surely 
mistaken, Mr. Jenkins. My boys cannot be guilty of stealing. 

FcMrmer. Well, sir, I don't know how you may call it ; but 
when a boy climbs my fence, and str^)s my finest apples from 
the treesj without asking leave or license, I call it stealing, 
and 
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Schoolmaster, Stop, Mr. Jenkins I If you have any such 
accusation to make against my boys, it must be made in their 
presence. Please to walk in with me. {the Farmbr and 
Mastsb go in together to the scJwoi-house, The Master then 
rings the great bell, and the Boyb speedUy assernMe in the 
school-room) Boys, take your seats. Pace round. Do you 
^now our friend Jenkins ? Yes. Well, then, he has some- 
thing to say to you. Now, Mr. Jenkins, he good enough to 
sX>eak, and I give you my word you shall have justice. 
(Fah^cesi Jkskiss Tiestitates, looks embarrassed, but finaUg puts 
his hands in his shaggy coat-pockets and speaks in a good-hu- 
mored tone, asfolUncs :) 

Farmer. Well, hoys, it's about them bellflower apples of 
mine. You know I told you, last year, you were welcome to 
as many apples as you wanted, if you'd only come'n ask for 
'em, and not take 'em by stealth. Now, them bell flowers aren't 
fully ripe yet, and, besides, that's my old woman's favorite 
tree, and she always^ likes to have the first picking of it her- 
self, as she has a right to, I'm sure, seeing as her father plant- 
ed it. But some of you have pretty nigh stripped all the big- 
gest apples off that tree, and whether the master may call it 
stealing or not, I'm sure neither he nor I, nor you either, for 
that matter, can call it fair and honorable. Can you, now ? 

Scliodlmaeter, I eall it highly dishonorable, Mr. Jenkins, and 
so must everybody in this school. Boys, if there is any one of 
you who does not think such conduct dishonorable and dis- 
graceful, let him hold up his hand, and then give his reasons. 
{not a hand iHses, but all tlie Boys hang their heads, and look 
very mz^Ji ctsliamed of themselves) I am glad to see that you all 
agree with me. Now, Mr. Jenkins, I promised you justice, 
and you sliall have it. But you will oblige me by retiring for 
the present, while I settle this matter with my boys. We will 
call on you at your house by and by. 

Farmer (starts, but pauses as he readies the door, and turn- 
ing round, says, icith a smile). Don't be too hard on the lads, 
sir. I don't care for the apples — ^that t3, 1 wouldn't, if it wasn't 
that my old woman liked to pick 'em. But I guess they won't 
do it again, sir. 
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ScJiOolmaster. Yoa are a klnd-lieartod man, Mr. Jenkins. 
But justice shall be done. Good morning. {tJie Farmer svfiiUs 
and nods to the Boys, and goes away) Now, boys, attention. 
Some of you hciye been guilty of a mean, ungentlemanly, dis- 
honest action in robbing Farmer Jenkins of his apples. I do 
not believe any of you would add falsehood to your other dishon- 
or by denying your guilt. But I do not choose to put you to th« 
proof by asking. Let every boy in the school go and bring 
me every apple in his possession, {the Boys all go out, and pre- 
sently return, each with his stock of apples, some in hags, some in 
liandker chiefs, some in their hands, and place them on. the 
floor) Now, then, each boy gather up his apples and follow mo 
in single file. Ready I Attention 1 Forward, march ! {th3 
Boys, each with his burden, march silently and steadily after the 
Master, out of the school-room, into the play-ground, down the 
paJ^, through the gate, across the road, into Farmer Jenkiks' 
ground, up to his house, on to his porch) Halt ! {cries the Mas- 
ter) Form in line ! Each boy place his apples on the ground 
directly in front of him. Now, then ! {he raps at the Farmer's 
door,) 

ii. 

The door opens, and Farmer Jenkins appears, very much 

surprised at the scene hfore him. 

Schoolmaster, Mr. Jenkins, we have called to do you all the 
justice in our power. We are heartily ashamed of our paltry 
and dishonorable conduct in robbing you of your apples, in 
return for your generous offer to give us as many as we wanted 
at the proper season. We humbly beg that you will forgive 
us our trespass, and that you will talte back this fruit which 
rightly belongs to you. And we pledge you our honor as gen- 
tlemen, that we will never again be guilty of such disgraceful 
conduct, either toward you or any one else. Boys ! We pledge 
our honor, {the Boys, earnestly and with tears in their eyes, 
all exclaim : *"• We pledge our honor.'') 

Farmer Jenkins {icipcs hit eyes on the cuff of his sleeve^ tJien 
grasps and sJiakes the Master's Jiand heartily, and says :) — 
Thank you, sir ! Thank you, boy.s ! I bollevo you, I do in- 
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deed, I — I — my old woman — here 1 wife ! wife I (Aw Wife 
cornea out and stands by him wondering) Wife, these boys liave 
behaved like—like first-rate fellows. We — we don't want their 
apples, you don't want 'em, you wouldn't take 'em, would you ? 
• Mrs. Jenkins. Massy 1 no indeed, let the boys have 'em and 
welcome, if that's all. 

Farmer Jenkins'. There, boys, carry 'em along, do ! And 
when they're gone, just you come to me or to my old woman 
and we'll give you as many more I 

ScJioolmaster. Mr. Jenkins, I thank you and honor you for 
your goodness ; but as to these apples 

Mrs. Jenkins {interrupting him). Oh, do let the boys "have 
*em.. sir. If you don't, we— we'll — we'll feed them to the pigs ! 
We couldn't think of eating 'em after what's happened. We 
•ouldn't indeed, sir ! 

ScJioolmaster (while Mrs, Jenkins is spehking, Farmer 
Jenkins goes busily round, picking up the bags and bundles 
of apples i and forcing them back into the Boys' hands, and the 
Master, seeing the uselessness of further severity, and feeling 
that the lesson had been fully understood, smiles and says :) 
Well, boys, you have sinned, you have repented, you have 
made amends, and you have been forgiven. So there is noth- 
ing left you but to thank Mr. and Mrs. Jpnkins for their gener- 
ous kindness, and then — attention I single file, forward, march 1 

Soys {marching home, with the Master at their head, wav- 
ing their caps and shouting :) Hurrah for Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins ! Hurrah for our master ! Hurrah for Justice and 
Mercy ! [Curtain. 



TWO ANGET FATHERS. 

FROM *' FAMILY JARS." 

Characters. — Mr. Porcelain, a crockery dealer ; Benedict, 

his son ; Delph, his porter. 

Enter Delph, to Benedict. 
Bene. My good fellow, Delph, I've been longing to see yon. 
Delph. Why 1 what's the matter ? 



^ • 
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BeTie^ ^j good old friend, Fm in a terrible scrape, and I 
verily believe that nobody but yoarsolf can get mo out of it ; 
do you know that my father has formed the project of marry- 
ing: me ? 

DdpJi. To be sure I do— to liis partner's daughter ; he told 

me so this very morning. 

Ben. Well, but 

Delph. And a very good match too ; partners should always 
marry their sons and daughters together, and then they never 
lets the business go out of the families. 

Dene, But between you and me, Delph, I can't marry the 

ladv. 
Delph, Can't — vy, vat the devil's to Inder you ? . 

Bene. A trifling obstacle — I'm already married* 

Delph, Married ! 

Beiu. Tes, my good Delph, secretly married ; now judge 
what a dilemma I'm placed in. 

Delph, Oh ! oh ! Muster Benedict, have I cotched you ? this 
ere vas your staying out all night, vas it ? 

Bene, (Jeans on his shoulder). My dear Delph, you have 
known me ever since I was an infant. 

Delph. To be sure I have, and a precious vild, mischievous 
young hurchin you vas. 

Bene. I know that niy father has a great regard for you 

Delpli, To be sure he 'as ; he's a man as knows the vally of a 
good servant. 

Bene, Will you undertake to disclose to my father the secret 
of my marriage ? 

DelpiL I'll tell you vat, Muster Benedict, it's a worry. ternblo 

thing to go for to tell a doting father as 'ow he's got a hunduli- 

f ul son. 
Bene, Come, there's no time for moralizing ; will you do it ? 

D< Iph, Veil, I can't say as how I likes it, but as you an't got 

nobody else to do it, I'll consider about it. But 'ark — I 'ear his 

footsteps atop o' the stairs ; get out of the way, and leave it to 

mo. 

Bene, Thank you.. my good fello\y ; I don't know how to ^ 

repay your kindness. Only you break the ice for me, and I'll 

manage the. rest. , [Exit. 
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i^^«r PORCKLAIN. 

Force. What noise was that 7 

Ddph. Noise ? vat noise, sir ? anything broke ? 

Force. No, I thought I heard my son's voice. 

Delph. Oh| no, sir ; it vas only me lecturing that fellow^ 
Diggory. 

Force. Diggory ! why I've this instant parted from him In the 
parlor. (Dblph turns vp confused) Ua ! ha I ha ! much as this 
important secret of Diggory's has amused me, I cannot help 
feeling for the disappointment which poor Delph must experi- 
ence. However, as he must know it, the sooner he is made 
acquainted with it the better. Delph ! (DfiLPH advances.) 

DelpJi {oMde). How the deuce shall I break it to him ? 

Force. I'll be hanged if I know how to break it to him. I 
say, Delph, what are you doing there ? 

Delph. Why the truth on it is, master, I vas talking to my- 
self. 

Force. And what was you talking about t 

Delph. About ? vy about summat as consarns you. 

Force. Concerns me I what do you mean ? 

Delph. Vat would you say if I was to tell you a secret? 

Force. That depends upon what sort of a one it is. . ■ 

Delph. Vy i\i&n.--{aside) Lord if I goes to plump it out at 
vonce, I'll break his 'art ! 

Force. Come, whatever it is, out with it quickly, for I've . 
something very particular to say to you. (aside) Poor fellow 1 
I must introduce the subject by degrees. 

Delph. Suppose, then, master, as you're the father of Mus- 
ter Benedict, and 

Force. What do you mean by that ? I hope that is beyond a 
supposition. 

Delph (.aside). There, I know'd 'ow it would be ; I thought I 
should only be puzzling myself. I mean, suppose your son 
appears to be a *onest, veil meaning, vild, hundutifut 

Force. Hello ! what a jumble of epithets are yon making 
now ? 

Delph. Veil, then, to come to the point ; but I say, master, 
'ave you got a soul as can bear misfortune ? 
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Porce. You iuferiial old tormentor ! if you don't bolt it out 
immediately, I'll squeeze it out of your throat, {collars him.) 

Delph. Oh, wery well ; don't blame me ; you know I vanted 
to do it quietly ; but if you yIU 'ave it oat, yoa must know that 
your son — {hestiiates.) 

Porce. (eagerly). Well, my son? 

Delph. Is secretly married, without ever saying a word to 
you about the matter I there 1 now you've got it ! the moun- 
tain was a long vile in labor, and I think you'll find that ere 
ho mouse 1 

Porce. (at first seems astonished, tJien muses for a momejU, 
and bursts into a fit of laughter). Ha, ha, ha ! who the deuce 
has been playing this trick upon you ? Why, it's your own 
son who has secretly married, and that was the very thing I 
was going to tell you of. 

Delph. (astonished). What, Diggoryf 

Porce. Ay, Diggory ; it is not u\\ minutes since he came to 
me in the parlor, fell on his knees, confessed the whole affair, 
and begged of me to disclose it to you and intercede for your 
forgiveness ! Why, you old fool ! 

Delph. I'll tell you vat, Mr. Porcelain, if Tm an old fool, 
blow me if there ain't as pretty a pair on us, as any couple of 
dishes in your warehouse. 

Porce. Pshaw ! nonsense 

Delph. Oh ! wery veil, you'll see ; vy that was Benedict's 
woice as you 'eard just afore you come- in, a- telling o' me all 
about the marriage, and a-bs^ging and praying o' me to tell- 
you on it so as a part of your passion may be over afore ho 
mot you. 
, Porce. (seriously). Is it possible ? 

Delph. I believe it is possible and true too, so you've got as 
bitter a pill to swallow as I 'ave, and the sooner ve gets them 
down the better. 

Porce. Oh ! Benedict, Benedict 

Delph. Oh ! Diggory, Diggory 

Porce. The disobedient scoundrel I 

Delph. The hundutif ul warlet I 

Porce. The ungrateful rascal ! 
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Belph. The graceless wagabond ! 

Force. Just when I was studying to make his fortune ! 

Delph. I shall be throttled with passion. 

Force. Delph, give me a glass of water. 

Delph. Oh, master, I vas just a-going to ax you to give me 
one. 

Force, {takes the glass and holds it toward Delph to fill). 
Give me some water I say 

Delph Vait a moment, just vile' I refreshes myself . {he takes 
tip the decanter and drinks out of it then pours some waiter into 
Porcelain's tumbler. ) 

Forcfi. {throwing the contents into Delph's /«<?«). Curse your 
impudence, (poth arise and 2'>ace about the stage, Delph shak- 
ing the water off^ and wiping his face with his apron.) 

Delph. Why, Lord, master you know we are both in the 
same mess ; you're as deep in the raud as I am in the mire, as 
tlie saying is ; and as you sometimes say, misfortune levels all 
distinctions. 

Force, {after a pause). Very true, Delph, it does ; give me 
your hand ; now tell me, Delph, what sort of a woman has 
Benedict married ? 

Delph. Oh, I'll be hanged if I know ; he hadn't time to tell 
me. But, I sa}^ master, what sort of a vench as my 'opeful 
chap picked up with ? 

Force. I didn't think of asking him, but I fear they have 
both formed connections they are ashamed of. 

Delph. I'm afeard so too, master. 

Force, {angrily). What shall I do ? What will my partner, 
Mr. Stafford say? Zounds, if the fellow hadn't a heart as hard 
as an iron-stone pitcher, he couldn't have served me so ; and 
you; Delph, haven't you anything to say by way of consola- 
tion? 

Delph* Come, that ere is a good one ; Muster Benedict axed 
me to break the hice for 'im, and the moment I did I tumbled 
into the 'ole, and now you wants me to do nothing but comfort 
you, ven you ain't a bit vurser off nor vat I ham myself. 

Force, {in a rage). Yes, I'm worse off; I'll disinherit the 
dog. I'll cut him off with a shilling. 
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Delph, Yes, Til cut Diggory aff with a shilling !— Oh, hang 
it, I haven't a shilling to cut him aff with. 

. Paree. I won't retire ; I'd rather break every article 6n the 
premises than' he should sacoeed to a single patty-pan. 

Delph. So do, master, and as for Master Diggory, only let 
me ketch *im, blow me if I don't throw such a black cloud over 
is 'oney-moon ho shan't forget as long as hever he lives. 



TEAVELLEB IK SMITHVILLE. 

Traveler {looking about). Well, the captain says this is the 
great town of Smith ville, in the "State of North Carolina. I 
don't see much of a town, except a tumble-down shanty or «o — 
or of people either. Not much prospect of the good supper he 
promised us. What a gale the wind blows. Any how, I am, 
thankful we are out of that old rotten tub of a packet, and not 
at the bottom of the ocean. Now for something to eat better 
than the fried bacon and cold potatoes that black rascal of a 
cook has been feeding us on, the last seven days. I am half 
starved. Hallo I Is not that one of the natives, leaning against 
the sand bank, under the end of that old broken yawl ? Let ub 
try what we can get out of him. Hallo I friend ! Why, he's 
asleep. 

Smith {coming up). How do you do, sir ? A stranger, I reck^. 
on, in these parts. Where from, sir ? 

Ttyjtveler. Just out of the Davy Brown, that little cockleshell 
of a schooner, tossing on the waves yonder. We were caught 
in the gale, and have just put into harbor here in distress, and 
short of provisions. Cabin full of squalling children, n6t to 
mention mothers and nurses. So a few of us have come ashore 
in search of a supper. A hot oyster supper will be just the 
thing. 

Smith. Oysters ! Why, I reckon they are rather.scarce about 
here. 

Trav* Scarce I The captain told us that oysters were abund- 
ant^all along the shores. 
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Smith, Why, you see we liave pretty much cleaned off all 
atop, and tliem down in tlie water is mighty hard to come at. 
So we don't get much oysters at Smith ville now. Reckon there 
might have been a smart chance of them a long time ago — ^say 
about the Revolution. 

Trav. Revolution I Well, let them slide. There's other good 
things in the world besides oysters. Will you direct us where 
we can get some broiled chicken % 

Smit/i. Chickens don't do well about Smithville now. I'm 
thinking they drink too much salt water, and the gravel is too 
coarse for them. They die off mighty soon, and can't be raised 
no how. 

Trav. Any eggs, then ? — we are as hungry as wolves. 

Smith. Well, now, as for eggs, the hens somehow don t lay as 
they used to in Smithville. Some folks say there's a sort of 
epidemic among the poultry in Smithville. They don't seem 
to thrive any more. 

Trav. We might almost as well have stayed on board the 
Davy Brown. Our old black cook Pompey gave us at least 
bacon and potatoes. 

Smith. Potatoes ! Why, stranger, the drought this season 
was dreadful, and the potato patches warn't worth digging. 
We didn't make no potatoes, nor corn, and naturally we 
couldn't make any bacon. 

Traz). What, no oysters, no chickens, no eggs, no potatoes, 
no bacon. Why, what on earth do you have in Smithville. 

Smith. What do we have? I reckon we have pretty much 
all the Smiths that ever was. Old granny Press Smith Viva 
over there in that rather old house, that looks almost like it 
was goin^ to fall. Lijah Smith lives opposite. He had the 
grocery, but he has pretty much sold out — though they do 
gay he .expects a schooner mighty soon with some codfish and 
potatoes from down east. Capt. Rice Smith owns that ere log 
house with the stone chimney at the end ; and the old wind- 
mill yonder, with one arm broken and the fans gone, belongs 
to Jackson W. Smith, the lawyer. He's a great man, and liked 
to went to Congress once, only he didn't get votes enough ; l>ut 
I hear he's pretty much broke up now by buying a gold mino 
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some where BoutL. Tm a Smitli myself. My uame is Fergus 
Smith ; but I'm the poorest of the family. I don't own noth- 
ing, nor Aever did. 

Trav. That "will do. A great town, Smithyxlle. But as I 

' cannot make a supper on Smiths, either stewed, fried, or in the 

shell, I will just go back to the Davy Brown, and that old black 

rascals bacon and potatoes. 

Smith. Good-bye, sir. Hope to see you again in Smithville. 
sir. Nice town. First rate place for the Do-Xothings. Stop 
a minute. There's aunt Patty Smith, and cousin Angelica 
Smith. She's a mighty pretty girl, — I will introduce you ; and 
old Miss Molly Smitn. {looks about) Hang it, the stranger's 
sloped. Well, I'm tired talking — I'll finish my nap. 



" MIND YOUE OWN BUSINESS." 

Characters. — Mbs. Elvira Higgins, Mrs. Jemima Whitney, 
Mrs. Lyme, Miss Slimkins, neighbors; Mrs. Annie 
Barker, young widow ; Harry Woods, gentleman from, 
New Orleans ; John Brown, David Lake, neighbors. 

Scene I. — A room. Mrs. Whitney discovered. 

Enter Mrs. Higgins. 

Mrs. Biggins. I've got an awful piece of news. 

Mrs. Whitney. What? 

Mrs. Higgins. The widder Barker's got a beau. 

Mrs. Whitney. You don't say so I 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes, it's a fact, and what's more and wuss, 
he's hah* some. 

Mrs. Whitney. Well, if that doesn't beat all ! Her husband 
isn't more'n six months dead. Oh, what are we comin' to ? 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes, it's awful. I thought I'd run ov6r and 
tell you about it. 

Mrs. Whitney. I'm glad you come. Sich things ought to be 
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circumlocated throagliout tlie land, and public opinion will 
condemn and crusli out sicli kerryins on. 

Mrs. Wiggins. But I liaven't told you the wust. 

Mr8. Whitney. My 1 there can't be any more. .But tell me 
all. Let me hear to what extent the venomous widder has 
gone. 

Mrs. Higgins. Why she actilly kissed him in broad daylight. 

Mrs. Whitney. Goodness gracious I Oh, the utter reckless- 
ness of that woman. Are you sure it is true ? 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes ; there's no mistake. John Porter's boy 
driv the stranger up from the depot, and when they arruv at 
Mrs. Barker's house, that woman actilly cum out and kissed the 
man. 

Mrs. Whitney. Dreadful ! Awful ! Excruciating ! 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes, and it must be looked into. 

Mrs. Whitney. I allers thought the widder. wasn't as partic- 
kelar as she might be, but I wasn't prepared for sich an over- 
whelniln' shock. Who on earth told you about it ? 

Mrs. Higgins. Tim Wheeler's wife told me not more'n half 
an hour ago. I thought I must run over immediately, fur sich 
a case of orful onfidellty to poor Mr. Barker's memory ou^i^ht 
to be sounded from one eend of the univarse to the other, and 
the people ought to rise in virtuous indignation and let the 
widder know what they think of her doin's. 

Mrs. Whitney. Yes, them's my sentiments to a T. Now I'd 
never a thought of allowin' any body to visit me so soon 
arter my Samuel — poor, dear man — was tuck away from me. 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes, Jemima, you have acted properly, and 
aUliongh your dear husband has been gone fur up'ards of two 
years, yet you have made no efforts to win another. 

Mrs. Whitney. And I never shall malce no efforts. I don't 
believe in the women folks doin' the courtin*. When a woman 
makes advances it tends to disgust the male sect, in a manner, 
and I never could think of doin' so. Now there's Josiah Plan- 
kerton, he's been a comin' here some lately, but he haint Said 
nothin'. I am very well sitivated as I am, but if Josiah should 
ax mo to bo a mother to his seven little orphans, I should coh- 
sider it my duty to go with him and endeavor to be a keerf i:l 
•wife. 
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Mrs. Higgins. Yes, Jemima, that would be perfectly proper ; 
but when a widder who hasn't been a widder more'n six 
months, allows a young feller with a big mustache to come 
a-courtin', and when she runs out to meet him, and kisses him 
in broad daylight, then I think the matter ought to be looked 
into, and somethin' done to ixpose the woman's onfidelity to 
her departed husband. Indeed, it is a wonder poor Mr. Barker 
doesn't rise in his grave and visit her in his windin* sheet, and 
inform her that sich preceedin's nrust be stopped without de- 
lay or stay of execution. 

Mrs. WJiitney. Now I have missed my poor dead and gone 
Samuel's company very much. Sometimes I feel sad and 
lonely. 

Mrs, Higgins. Yes, I have no doubt of it, and it would be 
perfectly right fur you to marry ag'in. 

Mrs. Whitney. Yes, but sometimes I think I . shall remain 
forever as I am, and then ag'in sometimes I think that if Josiah 
Plankerton should ax me to be his'n, I couldn't find it in my 
heart to refuse. Somebody should look arfcer his poor orphan- 
less children, and I suppose it is as much my duty to bear the 
burden upon my poor shoulders as anybody's, and I shouldn't 
endeavor to lay it upon others. 

Mrs. Higgins. You are right ; we shouldn't endeavor to 
shrink from no duty. 

. Mrs. WJiitney. Now, there was Eli Bolton, he cum over 
here about six months after my poor d^ad and gone Sa^^^el 
was tuck away, and he commenced a tellin' me how young and 
prepossessin' I looked, and I jest informed him on the spot 
that it warn't proper just yit fur me to listen to such rcmaiks 
from an unmarried man. I also told him that he might con- 
tinner his visits, but I couldn't allow him to speak fur some 
time to come. I s'pose this offended him, fur he didn't come 
back any more, and it warn't long till he married that old 
maid, Peggy Wingerley. Now, I don't think I did wrong in 
sayin so to Eli, because a widder ought to have proper respect 
fur her poor dead and gone husband, partickelarly if he was 
as good a husband as my Samuel was. 

Mrs. Higgins {rifting). Well, 1 must be a goin*. 
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Mrs. Whitney, Tin sure you needn't be in a hurry 

Mrs. Higgina. But you know tlie sewin' circle meets- at our 
bouse this afternoon, and I want to git things straightened up. 
You'll be over, of course ? 

Mv8 WJiitney. Yes ; you may expect me. 

Mrs. Higgins. I expect the widder Barker and her beau will 
, be there. I intend to give her a piece of my mind, and FU be 
glad if you will put in a word occasionally, and assist me. 

Mrs. Whitney. I will do so. I scorn that woman anyhow, 
and I have no doubt I shall make some scornful remarks. I 
allers had an idee that she was a tryin' to hold herself above 
common folks, and I have heam tell that she has sot her cap 
fur the minister. 

Mrs. Higgins. I have no doubt of it. I seed her lookin' 
oncommon pleasant at him last Sunday, but, good man that he 
is, he didn't seem to keer fur her smiles. But I must be a 
goin'. 

Mrs. Whitney. I'm sure, Elvira, you needn't be in a hurry. 

Mrs. Biggins. Oh, yes^ I must go. I left Becky Jane a 
makin' peach presarves, and I'm afeard she'll let 'em bile over. 
You'll be sure and come ? 

Mrs. Whitney. Oh, yes ; sartinly. I wouldn't miss the cir- 
cle nohow, if the widder's to be there. [Exit Mks. Higgins. 

Curtain, 

ScKNB II. A room. — Seneral women seated around a table ^ en^ 

gaged in seicing. 

Mrs. Higgins. I s'pose you've all heard the news — haven't 
you? 

Several Voices. No I What is it? Do tell I 
. Mrs. Higgins. The widder Barker's got a beau. 

Several Voices. You don't say so 1 Well, if ever 1 My good- 
ness I 

John Brown. Why, her husband hasn't been dead more'n 
six months. 

MifiS Slimldns. Oh, it is dreadful 1 

Mm. Higgins. And it ought to be looked into. 



/4 
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Mr8. Lyme. I*m in favor of callin' a church meetin' imme- 
diately and havin' the widder put out. 

Mrs. Higgins. But I haven't told you the wust. 

Several Voices. You haven't I Do tell ! What can be worse ? 

David Lake. Speak out, Mrs. Higgins, and let us know the 
worst. 

Mrs: Higgins. Why, she actilly flew out of the house and 
kissed the new beau when he driv up to the house. 

Several Voices. Good land ! Sakes alive ! 

Mrs. Higgins. Yes ; 'tis true, and the new beau has got a 
big mustache. 

Mrs. Lyme. Wuss and wuss. 

Mrs. Wldtney. Oh, it is dreadful I Somethin' must be done. 
Mrs. Higgins was a tellin' me about it this mornin', and I am 
clearly of the opinion that the matter ought to be presented to 
the church and some action tuck upon it. 

Mrs. Higgins. Fur my part I'm a goin' to give her a piece of 
my mind when she comes here to-day. Sich doin's should 
meet with scorn and indignation. 

Enter Mrs. Barker and Harry Woods. • 

Mrs. Barker. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. AUow 
me to introduce Mr. Harry Woods of New Orleans, {all how,) 

Mrs. Higgins. A beautiful day, Mrs. Barker. 

Mrs. Barker. Yes, a beautiful day. 

Mrs. Higgins (placing a cJiair). Be seated, Mr. Woods. 

Miss Slimkins {aside). He's a good lookin* feller. 

Mr8» Barker. We always have a pleasant meeting in your 
house, Mrs. Higgins. 

Mrs. Higgins. Well, I'm glad you think so. I allers strive i 
to keep myself respectable. Can you say as much, Mrs. 
Barker ? 

Mrs. Barker. Why, I am astonished, Mrs. Higgins. What 
do you mean ? 

Mrs. Higgins. Well, in the presence of this company I charge 
you with havin' a beau and your husband not six months dead. 
You also actilly flew at that beau atid kissed him in broad day- 
light. 
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Mrs. Barker.' Oh, I understand. Dear Harry, you see we 
have offended Mrs. Higgins. 

Mrs. W7iitney (aside). Dear Harry 1 The brazen-faced woman? 
{fo Mrs. Barker) Yes, and you have offended more than 
Mrs. Higgins. Indeed the hull country is a blushin' at your 
behavior. 

Mrs. Barker. Really, is this so? I am sure I was not aware 
that I was offending the good people of this neighborhood by 
receiving a visit from Harry. 

Mrs, Whitney, And do you say it is no offence to fly ^t a 
man and kiss him in broad daylight ? 

Mrs. Barker. I say it is perfectly right to kiss some people 
at any time. 

Mrs. WJiitney. And I s'pose you think it is right to kiss this 
feller whenever you want to ? 

Mrs. Barker. Mrs. Whitney, I do not wish to be invidious, 
but I would like to ask if. you think it proper to kiss Mr. 
Josiah Plankerton at your gate in the dusk of the evening? 

Mrs. Whitney {excitedly). It isn't so ! It isn't so I I'd like 
to know who seed me. I tell you it's a falsettofication. {some 
of the younger members of the circle laugh) Oh, you needn't 
giggle. Would you believe this base woman in preference to 
me ? Would you believe a woman who had a beau before her 
dear departed husband was six months gone, and kissed him 
under the burnin' noonday sun ? I actilly have a notion to get 
up and go home in disgust. 

Mrs. Higgins. No, Mrs. Whitney, don't retreat, or they will 
think that you are conquered. We have sot out with the de- 
termination of holdin' the widder up to the scorn of the world, 
and let us go forward in the work. 

Mrs. Whitney. Yes ; you're right. I will perceed to the 
work. Mrs. Barker, you ought actilly to be ashamed of your 
self. A widder should conduct herself properly, and when she 
fails to do so the community should perceed to administer a 
severe rebuke. Your actions have brought down upQ.n you the 
virtuous indignation of the excited populace, and the first thing 
you will know you will be fetched up before a church meetin' 
and you will be expelled in disgust and renown. Did any per- 
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son ever hear of sicli doin's ? Eassin' a man in broad daylig^ht 
and liim a stranger. 

Mr8. Barker. I suppose, then, the difference between your 
offence and mine is that I kissed a stranger and joa kissed one 
who was not a stranger. 

Mr8» Whitney. I didn't ! I didn't I I tell you it's a falsetto- 
fication, and even if Josiah did kiss me, we had paid proper 
respect to our dear departed pardners before we forgot ourselveSi 
{same of the ladies laugh) Oh, you needn't giggle ! I tell you 
it's a fallsettofication, and Mrs. Barker knows it. 

Harry. Perhaps if the ladies present were informed as to 
■who I am this -storm would subside. 

Mrs. Iliggins. Who are you, anyhow ? 

Mrs. Barker. I thought I had introduced him. Ladies and 

gentlemen, allow me to present Mr. Harry Woods, of New 

Orleans. 
Harry. Annie, you had better tell them all. 

Mrs. Barker. Ladies, yon have "meddled considerably with 
my affairs. I will now explain. Harry Woods is my brother — 
the son of my mother by her second husband. Is it any won- 
der that I '*actiily flew at him and kissed him," as some of 
you have expressed it, when I had not seen him for five years ? 

Miss Slimkins. Land of oceans ! 

Mrs. Higgins. Goodness gracious ! 

Mrs. Whitney. Sakes alive I 

Mrs. Ba/rker. I would now suggest that in the future you 
be not BO hasty in your conclusions, and that you would re- 
member the excellent motto, ** Mind your own business" 

Curtain, 



THE SISTEBS. 



This little piece is fonnded on a passage in the Colonial history of New 
England, in which it is related that a young girl who had been captured by 
the Indians, remaining among them till she reached the age of woman- 
hood, became the wife of a young chief. Afterward, returning to visit the 
home of her infancy, she refused the earnest prayers of her parents and 
sisters to take up her abode with them, and with many tears, and ezpreS' 
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flioiifl of affection, ehe bade them farewell, and went back to the wlgwAm 
of her savage husband. The complete Indian costnme of the mother and 
child may be made to contrast finely with a simple white dress of the colo- 
nial fashion^ worn by a blue-eyed blonde, as the English tdster. 

Sister. 

Go sot, sweet sister, from our home of peace. 

Into those dark and gloomy wilds away I 
Here, day by day, our household joys increase ; 

There, deeper darkness settles, day by day. 

Stay thou beside our hearth of warmth and light, 
And nurture this fair child in English lore, — 

And in our mother's faith, that made more bright 
Those happy girlish days, so bright before ! 

Indian Captive, 

Nay, gentle sister I Deem not sadness dwells. 
Nor moral gloom, amidst our wigwams wild I 

This fair child lifts to heaven, at eventide. 
Hands pure as thine, and prayers as undefiled, 

And thou, my absent lord ! bellere not, thou. 
Thy wife will linger from thy side away ! 

The sweetest sunshine crowns thy noble brow. 
My soul of home is in thy evening lay, 

I know thy tender trust is strong as death, 
^ Unchangeable as heaven, where'er thou art. 
And the sweet burden of that generous faith 
Lies safe, a shrined gem, upon my heart 

I go, sweet sister 1 yet believe' thou well. 
No later love, how fond and close so e*er. 

Shall ever, from this forest-niirtured breast 
Unwind one bond to grateful memory dear. 



/ 
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I go : but here, at tliy beloved feet, 
I leave a portion of my heart's warm love ; 

And trust, in shame of narrow creeds, to greet 
Thee, and our mother, in that home above. 

Where thought of race or caste shall ne'er divide 

The pastor's daughter from the sachem's bride I 



THE TWO TEAOHEES. 

Characters, — Clara, a faithful teacher, who loves the em' 
ployment ; Lizzib, one who dislikes teaching. 

Scene. — A School-room, Clara stands by a desk reading, 
whUe a group of little ones are preparing to leave. Before 
they go, they take an affectionate lea/oe of the Teacher, 

ItVEEiE, enters iMstily, as (f she had been waXking a long dis- 

tanee, 

Clara {starting forward). Why, good afternoon, Lizzie I 
Your school must have b^en out early ; for now it is only 
half past four, and you teach four miles away. I expected 
you to-night, but not so soon. 

Lizzie. I dismissed school a little after three. There I yoa 
needn't look so terrified ! I guess the scholars were glad 
enough to get away. I am sure I was ! Oh I it did seem so 
good to get out in the pure, fresh air, away from the noise of 
the children. But come, Clara, let us dismiss such dismal 
tilings as school, scholars, and teaching from our minds. Let 
us " drive dull care away " with song, (taking a singing book 
and sitting down) Dear me, I'm so tired I I am glad there's 
no school to-morrow ! Let us sing " Rain on the Roof." You 
sing alto and I will soprano, {sounding key.) 

Clara {half impatiently). No, not now, Lizzie, please ; I want 
to talk a little while. 

Lizzie. Well, my dear, I suppose you are going to lecture 
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me. Proceed I I'll bear all yoar good talk with the patience of 
a martyr, {folding her hands demurely.) . 

Clara (soberly). By what you said of your gladness to get 
ifrom school, ^»., etc., I am afraid — {hesitating) To come to the 
point, Lizzie, do you like to teach school? {the mischievous 
smile died out of Lizzie's face as she arose quickly, and said 
in a hurried tone :) 

Lizzie. Like to teach school ? What a questioni Clara, did 
you, could you, think I did ? {speaking sloioly) Ask the little 
bird that carols its free, joyous song on the tall tree, free to act 
at its own sweet will, ask it if it likes its prison cage as well 
as its covert of green leaves. Ask the babbling brook, which 
wends its way, singing merrily as it goes, if when imprisoned 
in the still pond its poor suffering heart does not long to break 
its prison bonds and go on its way, rejoicing in its wild free- 
dom. Ask the little child, sporting among the clover blossoms 
and singing birds, if it enjoys the close walls of home as well 
as the green and flowery fields. I, who love freedom so dearly, 
and love, oh I so well, to muse over the lettered page, and for- 
get the busy, bustling world — how can I be content to teach 
school? {growing excited) To be imprisoned in a low, dingy, 
dirty school-room, shut out from all that is beautiful and 
pleasant, and to have to teach mischievous little witches how 
to read, write, and spell ! 

Clara {speaki7ig, surprised). Why, Lizzie, how you talk ! I 
am perfectly surprised ; calm yourself, do I 

Lizzie. Well, you may be surprised, but it is so. I mean 
just what I say. What is there pleasant about it ? Where, in 
tlie name of common sense, are the charms? And then the 
boarding around, {contemptuously) I declare it makes me sick.. 
CUwa {smiling). A strong case, truly. Indeed ! you are 
quite a lawyer. I am sorry to say that I believe you are in 
earnest, by the way your eyes glow and burn. There is a dark 
side to every picture. You knew this before ; why then did 
you teach ? 

Lizzie. Why, did you . say ? Why ? Why does any one 
teach ? To earn money, of course. If it were not for that do 
you think Td stay one week longer ? 
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Clara. You haire mach to discourage you ; so has every 
teacher. But I hope before long the people will awake from tKeir 
lethargy, and begin to act. Already a light has be^n kindled 
on the Hill of Science by a few faithful, true, noble souls, and 
soon the beacon rays will light adown the hill into the valley 
below. Then there will be more interest manifest ; we will 
have pleasanter school-rooms, and more encouragement. I am 
sorry your main object in teaching is to earn money. Althoug-Zi 
we could not afford to ' teach without recompense, yet this 
should not be the main object ; but oh ! I fear it is with 
many. 

Liazie (seomfuUy). What then should it be ? 

Clara. Our reward consists not merely in dollars and cents, 
and not alone in an approving conscience, but in the pleasant 
smile, and the lighting of little faces at our coming, if we 
liave done our duty and made our school-room attractive. 

Lizzie. How can I m&ke my old dingy school -room attrac- 
tive ? 1 guess it would need considerable remodeling. 

Clara. Not merely, my dear, in adorning it with flowers, 
evergreens, pictures and mottoes to gratify, please, and instruct 
the children ; but in your kind smile, and heartfelt sympathy, 
and interest in their studjes, sports, joys, and sorrows. Oh ! 
Lizzie, the mission of the teacher is a great and holy one, and 
woe to those who attempt it thoughtlessly. Their prayer 
ought daily to rise to Him who is ready to help, for strength to 
rightly perform their numerous duties. They have immortal 
minds to sway. The influence and example of a teacher are 
rraiembered for ages, aye, through all eternity. 

Lizzie. Thank you, for your words; Clara. I have never 
thought of the subject in that light before. 

Clara, Oh ! Lizzie, may you often think of it carefully, 
soberly, and may success crown all your rightly directed 
efforts t But come, let us go to Mrs. Addison's. Supper and 
Lucy will be waiting for us ; (smiling) and you dislike school- 
room and confinement so, I ought not to have kept you here so 
long. ' [They go out together. 
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THE PAEDOH. 

Charobcters.—The Quebn, Nina, Elma, attendcmtt of- the 
Queen ; Annie, the EarVs daughter ; a Page. 

Scene I.-^T/ie Queen's boudoir. Queen discovered reclining 
on a rich dinan or couch. She partly rises, and touches a 
beU. 

Enter Page. 

Queen. 

Tell my maidens, sirrab, that tlie Qaeen would rest. 
Strange what sudden fears agitate my breast. [Exit Page. 

Enter two Maidb. 

Q;aeen. 

Nina, bring the lute, your sovereign fain would sleep. 
Play a lively air, till slumbers o'er us creep. ' 

(Nina plays and sings.) 

Queen {starting up). 

Hush that merry song ; we love not the refrain. 
Its joy but mocks our woe^-put up the lute again. 

Hina. 

Our most gracious Queen, perad venture may _ 

Listen, while the strings breathe a softer lay. 

Queen. 

Nay, good Nina, nay ; bring the volume there. 
Our great bard may soothe a heart oppressed by care. 
(Elm A reads frotfh Gliaucer, or some other antique poet. The 
Queen's eyelids slowly droop ; she sleeps.) 

Curtain, 

Scene II.— -4 hall. The Queen seen walking, followed by lier 

attendants. 

Enter Page, bearing a tray on which is a folded note. One of 
the Maids takes and presents it to tlie Queen, who reads it. 
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^ Queen. 

Lead the vassal in. {to Tier attendants) We would be alone. 

[Exit MAiDa 
Oh, my heart is cold? Chill as scalptared stone. 

Enter Annie, dressed in, deep mourning. Kneels, 

Annie. 

Will the noble Queen tarry, while I may 
Courage find to ask the boon for which I pray ? 

Queen {advancing). 

Name it, trembling child ; be it gems or gold. 
Your white hands shall grasp all they well can hold. 

Annie. 

Oh, most gracious Queen, 'tis not gold I need ! 
For my father's life, lovely Queen, I plead ; 
Friendless, sick and worn, in yon prison tower. 
One, grown old with care, dies within an hour. 
Do but sign his pardon, spare his whitening hairs, 
And your heart shall gather gladness from our prayers. 

(hands the Queen a papery which she reads.) 

Queen, 

Ha 1 The proud old Earl. Child, his rampant breath 
Disseminates revolt. Too weU he merits death. 

Annie. 

Let my life, dear sovereign, be the ransom price, 
Should this bring you harm, — will uot this suffice ? 

Queen, 

Fond, but foolish girl, that would naught avail. 

(aside) How it wrings my soul — that sweet face so pale. 

Take this gold, and go. No, child, I cannot sign. 

Aslt some other boon, and 'tis most surely thine. 

(Annie moves slowly away then pauses 'before a painting of ths 

Quhen's father, hanging upon tlie wdlly and u>ith hands 

cktfiped gazes sadly npou it.) 
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Queen. 

Why that long, fixed gaze upon the pictured face ; 
Most noble, is it not, in its kingly grace ? 

Annie. 

My poor simple mind cannot comprehend 
I Wiiy you doom to death your father's dearest friend. 
'Tis for loving yourSy that my father dies. 
Must the noble kmg claim such sacrifice? 

Queen. 

No, sweet pleader ; see, we perforce relent, (signs.) 
Child, your sire is free / Ours smiles glad assent. 
(Annie kneels, and kisses the Queen's hand, as she receives from 

it the pardon. Curtain, 



A LESSON IN EK6LISE 

Characters.— TJie Frenchman and the Tutor. 

Frenchman, Ha, my friend I I have met one very strange 
woi*d in my lesson. Vat you call h-o-u-g-h, eh ? 

lutor. HufF. • 

F¥. Tres bein, huff: and snuff you spell s-n-o-u-g-h, eh ? 

Tu. Oh no, no !. snuff is spelled s-n-u-ff. In fact, words in 
ough are a little irregular. 

Fr. Ah, very good ! 'tis beautiful language ! Hough is huff. 
I will remember ; and of course c-o u-g-h is cuff ; I have one 
very bad cuff, ha ? 

Tu. No, that is wrong ; we say kauff, not cuff. 

Fr. Kauff, eh ? Huff and kauff, and pardonnez moi, how you 
call d-o-u-g-h— duff, eh ? is it duff ? 

Tu. No, not duff. 

Fr. Not duff I Ah, oui ; I understand, it is dauff, eh ? 

Tu. No, d-o-u g-h spells doe. 
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Fr. Doe ! It is very fiae ! wonderful language ! it is doe ; and 
t-o-u-g-h is toe, certainment. My beefsteak is very toe. 

lu. Oh no, no ! you should say tuff. 

F}\ Tuff ? What is dat — ^the thing the fanner uses, how you 
call him, p-1-o-u-g-h — pluff, is it? Ha., you smile, I see that I 
am wrong ; it must be plauff. No ? Then it is ploe, like doe? 
It is one beautiful language ! ver' fine — ploe ! 

Til, You are still wrong, my friend ; it is plow. 

Fr, Plow 1 Wonderful language ! I shall understand .ver 
soon. Plow, doe, kauif ; and one more, r-o ug-h — what you 
call Gen, Taylor, Rauf and Ready ! No ? Then, Row and Ready ? 

2V. No. R o-u-g-h spells ruff. 

jpV. Ruff, ha! Let me not forget. R-o-u-g-h is, ruff, and 
b-o-u-g-h is buff, ha? 

Tu. No ; bow. 

FY» Ah, *tis ver' simple ! wonderful language !— but I have 
vat you call e-n -o-u-g-h — ha 1 vat you call him ? — he I he I ha ! 
Ua! 



THE THREE GBA0E3. . 

Enter three little girls — each in costume appropHate to her chaT' 
_ Oder, personating Thb True, The Bka^utiful, The Qood. 

T/ie True. 

Dear, dear are the ways of truth 

And the hopes and joys they bring *, 
To the precious dreams of a sunny youth 

They add the sweet promise of spring. 
And all through life with The True for a guide 

How safe shall I be, and secure ! 
For they alone with Cfod shall abide - ' 

Who love The True and the pure. , 
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The Beautiful 

Ah, wliat were life were The BEAimPtJL gone ? 

A pilgrimage lone and drear I 
We'd faint and fall ere heaven was won 

Were The Beautiful never near. 
It stirs within the too doubting soul 

A consciousness more and more deep 
That life is but heaven's dim vestibule 

To be passed through the Gates of Sleep. 

The Good. 

Above us the stars, that break the clouds through 

Like beacons of God in the sky. 
Shine not more bright than The Good that we do 

When Love beams strong in each eye. 
And though The Beautiful pilots the feet. 

And The True lifts the soul to its own, 
'Tis The Good that makes our lives so sweet 

That living is heaven begun. 

The True. 

I welcome thee, Beautiful ! I welcome thee. Good I 

{gi'oea each a hand.) 
Oh, sweet is the bond of our sisterhood ! 
Loving each other with love ever new — 
Always The Good — The Beautiful— The True. 

[They bow, and retire hand in hand. 



PAULPEY. 

POOLE. 

C7iarac^er«.— Tankard, Billy, Oldbutton, Paul Pry. 

Enter Tankard and Billy. 

Tankard. Now, Billy, as this is the first week of your ser- 
vice, you must stir about you, look well to the customers, and 
see they want nothing. 
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BiUi/. I warrant me, sir ; though the folks say I look harm- 
less, I'm sharp ; I carry my wits about me in a case, as my 
grandmother carries her scissors ; but, sir, when I like, I can 
draw and cut, I can assure you. 

Tan. Well, this is to be proved ; now you know what yoH 
have to do to day. 

Bil. First, there's to attend to Captain Hawkesley, in the 
blue room ; he that lock3 himself up all day, and only comes 
out with the stars. Then there's to look to the fire- works, 
when the company arrives. Then there's to get ready the 
room that you call the Blephant, for the new company, Mr. 
Oldbutton, and — and the last of all 

Tan. To get rid of that impudent Paul Pry. 

BU. I'll do it, sir. 

Tan. Will you ? its more than I can ; I have only taken 
this inn six months, and life's been here every day. First, he 
asked me where I got the money to take the house ; then, if I 
was married ; whether my wife bore- an excellent character ; 
whether my children had had the measles ; and, as I wouldn't 
answer any of these questions, he hoped he didn't intrude, but 
begged to know how many lumps of sugar I put into a crown 
bowl of punch. 

BU. Oh I sir, that's nothing to what he asked me last night ; 
he asked me whether you gave me good wages. 

Tan. Well, and I hope you gave him an answer. 

BU. Yes, I did, sir. 

Tan. What did you say? 

BU. Why, I told him my wages were like his good manners, 
very little of 'em ; but I hoped they would both soon mend. 

Tan. WfeU, Billy, only rid me of this intolerable Paul, and 
your wages shall mend. Here has this Mr. Pry, although he 
has an establishment of his own in the town, been living and 
sleeping here these six days 1 But I'm determined to get rid 
of hitn ; and do you instantly go Billy, and afEront him ; do 
anything with him, so as you make him turn his back on the 
house. Ml, here's a coach driven up ; it is surely Mr. Old- 
button ; run, Billy, run. {exit BilLy) Roaring times these, 
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(Billy enters shondng in Mr. Oldbutton) Welcome, sir, 
most welcome to tlie Golden Chariot. 

Mr, Oldhutton. Landlord, I liave some letters to ansver ; 
which is my apartment ? 

Tan, Why, sir— confound that Paul Pry, he has the gentle- 
man's room, and I can't get him out of it — ^why, sir, I did not 
expect-you some hours yet ; if you'll have the kindness to step 
into this apartment for a few minutes, your own room shall bje 
properly arranged. I really beg ten thousand 

Mr. Old, No compliments, Mr. Landlord, and when you 
speak to me in the future, keep yourself upright ; I hate trades- 
men with backs of whalebone. 

Tan, Why, civility, Mr. Oldhutton 

Mr. Old. Is this the room? (Takkard hows. Exit Old- 

BIH'TON.) 

Tan. Now such a customer would deeply offend a man, if he 
had not the ultimate satisfaction of making out his bill. 

^ Ehhter Billy. 

Oh, youVe just come in time ; ask no questions ; there's Mr. 
Pry's room ; if you get him out of the house, 1 11 raise your 
wages ; if you do not, you shall go yourself; now you know 
the terms* {Eodt, 

Bil, Then it is either you or myself, Mr. Pry ; so here goes. 
{as Billy is running towards the roomy he sees Pry, with Ms 
head out of the door listening^ 

Enter Paul Pby. 

Paul Pry. Hope I don't intrude ; I say, Billy, who is that 
oM gentleman, who just came in? 

BU, Old gentleman ? — why, there's nobody come in. 

Paul, Don't fib, Billy ; I saw him. 

BU. You saw him ! — why, how could you see him, -when 
there's no window in the room ? 

Paul. I always guard against such an accident, and carry a 
gimlet with me. {producing one) Nothing like making a little 
hole in the wainscot. 

BiL Why, surely, you haven't- 
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Paul. It lias been a fixed principle of my life, Billy, never to 
take a lodging or a lioase witli a brick wail to it. I say, tell 
me, wlio is lie ? 

JBil. {aside.) Well, I'll tell liim sometbing. Wby, if you 
must know, I tbink be's an army lieutenant, on balf pay. 

PatU. An army lieutenant ! balf pay I ab I tbat will never 
afford ribbons and wbite featbers. 

BU. Now, Mr. Pry, my master desires me to say be can't 
accommodate you any longer ; your apartment is wanted, and 
really, Mr. Pry, you can t tbink bow mucb you'll oblige me 
by going. 

Paul. To be sure, Billy, I wouldn't wisb to intrude for tbe 
world — your master's doing a great deal of business in tbis 
bouse — wbat did be give for tbe good- will of it ? 

Tan. (without). Billy. 

Bil. Tbere now, I'm called — and I've to make ready tbe room 
for tbe Freemasons, tbat meet to-nigbt — tliey tbat wouldn't 
admit you into tbeir society. 

Paul. Yes, I know I tbey tbougbt I sbould intrude. 

Tan. (witJiout). Billy ! 

BU. Now you mnst go— good bye, Mr. Pry — I'm called. 

Paul. Ob, good-bye - good-morning. [Ea^it. 

Bil. He's gone I I'm coming, sir. [MdU. 

Re-enter Paul Pry. 

Paul. An army lieutenant ! Wbo can it be? I sbouldn't 
wonder if it's Mrs. Tliomas' busband ; wbo, sbe says, was 
killed in India I If it sbould be, it would break off ber flirting 
witb Mr. Cinnamon, tbe grocer ; tbere's pretty doings in tbat 
quarter, for I caugbt tbe rbeumatism watcbing tbem in a frosty 
nigbt last winter ! An army lieutenant ! Mrs. Tbomas bas a 
daugbter ; I'll just peep tbrougb tbe key-bole, and see if 
tbere's a family likeness between tbem. (goes to- the door and 
pseps) Bless me ! wliy, tbere certainly is sometbing about tbe 
nose— pb ! be's writing, {the door is suddenly opened by Old- 
button, who discovers Paul.) 

Paid. 1 bope I don't intrude — I was trying to fi:::d my apart- 
ment. 
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I£t, Old, Was it necessary to look tlirougli tb^ key-liole for 
it, sir ? 

Paul I'm ratUer sliort-siglited, sir ; sad affliction I my poor 
mother was short-sighted, sir ; in fact, it's a family failing ; 
all the Prys are obliged to look close. 

Mr. Old. Whilst I sympathize with your distresses, sir, I 
trust to be exempt from the impertinence which you may attach 
to them. 

• ■ 

Paul. Would not intrude for the world, sir. What may be 
your opinion, sir, of the present state of the kingdom 1 How 
do you like peace ? It must press hard upon you gentlemen of 
the army ; a lieutenant's half pay now is but little to make 
both ends meet. 

Mr. Old. Sir 1 

PaiU. Especially when a man's benevolent to his poor rela- 
tions. . Now, sir, perhaps you allow something out of your 
five-and-six-pence a day to your mother or maiden sister. Be- 
tween you and me, I must tell you what I have learnt here. 

Mr. Old. Between you and me, sir, I must tell you what I 
have learnt in India. 

Paul. What, have you been in India ? Wouldn't intrude an 
observation for the world ; but I thought you had a yellowish 
look ; something of an orange-peeling countenance. You've 
been in India ? Although I'm a single man, I wouldn't ask an 
improper question ; but is it true that the blacks employ no 
tailors nor milliners ? If not, what do they do to keep off the 
flies? 

Mr. Old. That is what I was about to inform you ; they 
carry canes. Now, sir, five minutes conversation with you has 
fully convinced me that there are flies in England, as well as 
in India ; and that a man may be as impertinently inquisitive 
at Dover, as at Bengal. All I have to add is—I carry a cane. 

Paul. In such a case, I'm the last to intrude. I've only one 
question to ask — Is your name Thomas ? whether you have a 
wife ? how old is she ? and where you were married 1 

Mr. Old. Well, sir, a man may sometimes play with a 
puppy, as well as kick him ; and, if it will afford you any 
satisfaction, learn my name is Thomas. 
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PatU. Oh ! poor Mr. Cinnamon I This is going to India 1 
Mr. T., I*m afraid that you'll- find that somebody hefe has in- 
truded in your place — for between you and me — (Oldbutton 
surveys him contemptuously y and whilst Paul is talking, Old- 
button stcUfcs off, Paul, on looTcing round) Well, H isn't that 
I interfere much in people's concerns ; if I did, how unhappy 
I could make that man. This Freemason's sign puzzles me ; 
they wouldn't make me a member ; but I have«slept six nights 
in the next room to them ; and, thanks to my gimlet, I know 
the business. There was Mr. Smith, who was only in the 
Gazette last week, taking his brandy and water ; he can't af- 
ford that, I know. Then there was Mr. Hodgkins, who makes 
his poor wife and children live upon baked potatoes six days 
out of the week (for I know the shop where they are cooked), 
calling, like a lord, for a Welsh rarebit ; I only wish his credi- 
tors could see him ; but I don't trouble my head with these 
iiiatters ; if I did — eh I Why, there is one of the young 
Jones' going again to Mr. Notick, the pawnbroker's ; that's the 
third time this week ; well, I've just time enough to run to 
Nctick's, and see what he's brought, before I go to inquire at 
the post-office, who in the town has letters. [Exit, 



'■ NOT WOETH KNOWING. 
CJiaracters. — Dick and Edgab, tioo lads. 

Dick {with a lofty air). Have a cigar, Edgar ? Prime Havan- 
as ! Keene has just opened a new lot. Far superior to the old. 
Last weriVt fit for a pig. 

Edgar. You are right, there ; and I dare say a pig would 
turn up his nose at these, too. I should really hate to te less 
fastidious than he. It seems to me, you are getting learned on 
the subject of Havanas. And I heard you discoursing learned- 
ly on liquors, yesterday. Where did you pick up so much 
valuable information ? 
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Dich* Oh, now, you needn't think your bosh-learning is every 
thing. If a fellow don't know what's what about cigars and 
liquors now-a-days, he's not of much account. 

Edg^ar. Not around livery-stables and tavern bar-rooms, it is 
true. For my part, I don't care to shine in such illustrious 
circles. I am not so ambitious as some. I prefer to be respected 
among decent folks. . 

IHck (warmly). There are just as good folks about livery- 
stables as anywhere else. Some of the smartest fellows in 
town play billiards every night in Keene's saloon. I've been 
there many a time. 

Edgar. I don't deny but they are smart enough. The more 
pity that they should not turn their smartness to better account. 
For some reason, business men don't seem to appreciate their 
talents. They never look around such places for help, when . 
they want it. The fact of a boy's even hangiD,<]^ around such 
spots, is enough to settle his case. Now, you wondered, Dick> 
why Mr. Mason did not take you into his store last week. As 
a friend, I'll tell you just the plain truth. His son reported 
that you were often seen in such places, and he said no boy 
should ever ba trusted with his money who had such habits. 

Dick. That tattling old Fred Mason I I'd like to do for him. 

Edgar. There, there, Dick, don't put yourself in a passion 
for nothing. The very slang terms you use, show where you 
have been. They cling to you like tobacco smoke. Come, 
now, and take good advice. Right-about face, and quit all .bad 
company and bad habits, or you'll go to ruin, sure as fate. 
Look at that reeling sot, with the boys hooting after him. Do 
you want to come to that ? Then come away with me, and take 
the pledge. Throw your cigar into the gutter, where it be- 
longs, and shake off all these fetters ; and then you may stand 
a chance to make something of yourself. I see you are more 
than half convinced. Strike while the iron is hot. If you 
wait for a good resolution to cool, it is like trying to work 
up chilled iron. Come, Dick, we'll talk it over as we walk 
along. 

Curtain, 
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OLD nOELE USH TBISTBAH nOELE. 

Old Fickle. Wliat reputation, what ^honor, what profit can 
accrue to you from such conduct as yours ? One moment you 
tell me you are going to become the greatest musician in the 
world, and straight you fill my house with fiddlers. 

Tristram. I am clear out of that scrape now, sir. 

Old F. Then, from a fiddler, you are metamorphosed into a 
philosopher ; and, for the noise of drums, trumpets, and haat- 
^ys, you substitute a vile jargon, more unintelligible than was 
ever heard at the Tower of Babel. 

Tris. You are right, sir. I have found out that .philosophy- 
is folly ; so I have cut the philosophers of all soots, from Plato 
and Aristotle down to the puzzlers of modern date. 

Old F. How much had I to pay the cooper the other day for 
barreling you up in a large tub, when you resolved to live like 
Diogenes ? 

Tris. You should not have paid him anything, sir ; for the 
tub would not hold. You see the contents are run out. 

Old F. No jesting, sir ; this is no laughing matter. Your 
follies have tired me out. I verily believe you have taken the 
whole round of arts aiid sciences in a month, and have been of 
fifty different minds in half an hour. • 

Tris. And by that shown the versatility of my genius. 

Old F. Don't tell me of versatility, sir. Let me see a little 
steadiness. You have never yet been constant to anything but 
extravagance. 

TVis. Yes, sir, one thing more. 

Old. F. What is that, sir ? 

Tris. Affection for you. However my head may have wan- 
dered, my heart has always been constantly attached to the 
kindest of parents ; and, from this moment, I am resolved to 
lay my follies aside, and pursue that line of conduct which will 
be most pleasing to the best of fathers and c if riends. 

Old F. Well said, my boy — well said . You make^ me 
happy indeed, (patting him on the sJioulder) Now, then, my 
dear Tristram, let me know what you really mean to do. 
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Tris. To study the law 

OldF. The law 1 

Tris. I am most lesolatelj bent on following that profession 

Old jPl No 1 

Tri8. Absolutely and irrevocably fixed. ^ 

Old F. Better and better. I am overjoyed. Wliy, 'tis the 
very thing I wished. Now I am happy. (Tristram make% 
gestures, as \f speaking) See how his mind is engaged ! 

Tria. Gentlemen of the jury 

Old F, Why, Tristram 

Tris, This is a cause 

Old F, Oh, my dear boy 1 I forgive you all your tricks. I 
see something about you now that I can depend on. (Tristram 
coniinueg making gestures.) 

Iris, I am for the plaintiff in this cause 

Old F. Bravo I bravo ! — excellent boy ! 1*11 go and order 
your books directly. 

Tr'.s 'Tis done, sir. 

Old T. What, already ? 

Tris, I ordered twelve square feet of books when I first 
thought of embracing the arduous profession of the law. 

Old F. What ! do you mean to read by the foot ? 

THs. By the foot, sir ; that is the only way to become a 
solid lawyer. 

Old F. Twelve square feet of learning? Well 

Ti'is. I have likewise sent for a barber 

Old F, A barber I What I is he to teach you to shave 
close? 

Ti'is. He is to shave one-half of my head, sir. 

Old F. You will excuse me if I cannot perfectly understand 
what that has to do with the study of the law. 

Tris. Did you never hear of Demosthenes, sir, the Athenian 
orator ? He had half liis head shaved, and locked himself up 
in a coal-cellar. 

Old F. Ah ! he was perfectly right to lock himself up, after 
having undergone such an operation as that. He certainly 
would have made rather an odd figure abroad. 

Tris. I think I see him now, awal^enibg the dormant pat- 
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riotism of liis countrymen — lightning in liis eye and thunder 
in his voice, he pours forth a torrent of eloquence, resistless in 
its force ; the throne of Philip trembles while he speaks ; be 
denounces, and indignation fills the bosom of his hearers ; he 
exposes the impending danger, and every one sees impending 
ruin ; he threatens the tyrant — they grasp their swords ; he 
calls for vengeance— their thirsty weapons glitter in the air, 
and thousands reverberate the cry. One soul animates a 
nation, and that soul is the soul of the orator. 

Old F. Oh ! what a figure he'll make in the King's Bench ! 
But, come, I will tell you now what my plan is, and then you 
will see how happily this determination of yours will further 
it. You have (Tristram mct^^ces extrasaja^it gzstures, as if 
speaking) often heard me speak of my friend Brief wit, the 
barrister 

Ti^is. Who is against me in this cause— — 

Old F. He is a most learned lawyer- 



TiHs. But, as I have justice on my side 

Old F. Zounds ! he doesn't hear a word I say I Why, 
Tristram. 

Tris. I beg your pardon, sir ; I was prosecuting ray studies. 

Old F. Now, attend. 

Tris. As my learned friend observes Go on, sir, I am 

all attention. 

Old F. Well, my friend, the counselor 

Tris. Say learned friend, if you please, sir. We gentlemen 
of the law always 

Old F. Well, well — my learned friend 

Tris. A black patch ! 

Old F. Will you listen and be silent ? 

Tris. I am as mute as a judge. 

Old F. My friend, I say, has a ward, who is very handsome 
and who has a very handsome fortune. She would make you 
a charming wife. 

Tris. This is an action 

Old F. Now, I have hitherto been afraid to introduce you to 
my friend, the barrister, because I thought your lightness and 
his gravity 
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Tris. Might be plaintiff and defendant. 

Old F» But now you are grown serious and steady, and have 
resolved to pursue his profession, I will shortly bring you 
together ; you will obtain his good opinion, and all the rest 
follows of course. 

Tris. A verdict in my favor. 

Old F. You marry, and sit down happy for life. 

THs. In the King's Bench. 

Old F. Bravo ! Ha, ha, ha I But now run to your study — 
run to your study, my dear Tristram, and I'll go and call upon 
the counselor. 

Tris. I remove by liaheas corpus. 

Old F. Pray have the goodness to make haste, then, {hurry- 
ing Mm off. ) 

Tris. Gentlemen of the jury, this is a cause [Eaii. 

Old F. The inimitable boy ! I am now the happiest father 
living. What genius he has ! He'll be lord chancellor one 
day or other, I dare be sworn. I am sure he has talents ! Oh, 
how I long to see him at the bar ! 



GENTEEL AND POLITE. 

Characters. — Susy and Katy, two little girls. 

Katy. Come right in, Susy dear, you need not be afraid of 
old Hector, he never bites. He's a good old dog. 

Sus^y. Well, he didn't look a bit pleasant. He made the 
queerest face, and opened his mouth as wide as he could. 

Katy. Oh, that's just his way of laughing, or maybe he 
was gaping. Hector is getting very genteel, our Lizzie says. 
Don't you believe when the washerwoman's girl came ia 
yesterday with her sun -bonnet on, and a big basket on her 
arm, Hector just opened his eyes wide enough to see who it 
was, and then never budged an inch. He let her travel over 
him the best way slie could. But when pretty Isabella Norton 
H!ame up the steps with her pink hat, and summer silk on, and 
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h»r canning little paraflol, Hector jampedf up and stepped out 
of the way just like a gentleman. Hector knows when people 
are dressed pretty, just as well as we do. 

Susff, Well, our old Brave is a more polite dog than Hector, 
if he isn't sogenteol. Mother says politeness is a kind way of 
showing kind feelings. Last week poor Rashcy Brown's little 
girl fell into the pond and there was nobody near to help lu^r 
out. Our old Brave dashed in and caught her ragged dress in 
his teeth and brought her safe to the shore. I am su o I love 
a polite dog better than a genteel one, and the same of people. 

Katp. But people admire jou more when you are nice and 
genteel. 

Susy, But they love you better when you are always kind 

and polite. My mother says, that one can never appear very 
badly to others, who is always polite, and there are some gen- 
teel things that are very impolite. 

Katy. What ones, I should like to know. 

Susy. Well, treating a washerwoman's girl more rudely than 
a nicely dressed girl. Leaving mother to work hard in the 
kitchen while one is all dressed up in the parlor. Not answer- 
ing some poor person's question about the way, when you are 
riding in the cars. Taking all a seat for yourself and your 
satchel, when some poor person has to stand up. Such kind 
of things may be genteel enough, but mother says they are far 
from being polite, God does not love to see them, and almost 
every one loves better to see people obliging and polite towards 

others 

Katt/. I am sure you are right, Susy, for nobody likes Miss 

Laura Steele, for all her grand, genteel ways and elegant 
dresses. 1 remember my Sabbath -school teacher said, the best 
directions about polite behavior we could have was the Golden 
Rule. I think I shall teach Hector to bo more x>olite than 
genteel in future. He is quick to learn, and always remembery 
his lessons. But come up to iny room, Susy, and I will show 
you the pretty bead-mat I am making for my mother's birth- 
day. I have to work on it, ever so slyly, for fear she will see 
it She almost caught me the other day, but I threw my apron 
over it, and she fortunately looked th« other way and never 
noticed it. ' [ExUbof?t. 
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SFABTAOUS ASD JOYin& 

BIBD. 

Spartacus. Speak, Bomaa 1 wherefore does %hj m«8ter send 
thee to the ** cat-throat's " camp ? 

Jovius. Brave rebel — 

Spar Why, that's a better name than rogue or bondman ; 
But in this camp I am called QeneraL 

Jov. Brave General, — for, though a rogue and bondman 
As you have said, Til still allow you General, 
As he that beats a consul surely is. 

Spart, Say two — two consuls ; and to that e*en add 
A proconsul, three prsetors, and some generals^ 

Jov. Why, this is no more than true. Are you a Thradan f 

SparU Ay. 

Jov. There is something in the air of Thrace 

Breeds valor up as rank as gras& 'Tis pity 
You are a barbarian. 

Spart. Wherefore ? 

Jov. Had you been bom 

A Roman, you liad won by this a triumph. 

Spart, I thank the gods I am barbarian ; 
For I can better teach the grace biBgot 
And heaven-supported masters of the earth 
How a mere dweller of a desert rock 
Can bow their crowned heads to his chariot- wheelfl. 
Their regal necks to be his stepping-blocks. 
But come, what is thy message ? 

Jov. Julia, niece 

Of the praetor is thy captive. 

Spart Ay. 

Jov. For whom 

Is offered in exchange thy wife, Senona. 
And thy young boy. 

Spart Tell thod the praetor, Roman, 

The Thracian's wife is ransomed. 
Jov. How is thatt 
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Spart. Ransomed, and by tlie steel, from out the camp 
Of slaughtered Qellias 1 {pointing off) Beliold them, Ebman ! 

Jo-iD. {looking as Spart. points). This is sorcery I 
But name a ransom for the general's niece. 

Spart. Have 1 not now the praetor on the hip? 
He would, in his extremity, have made 
My wife his buckler of defence ; perhaps 
Have doomed her to the scourge I But this is Roman. 
Now the barbarian is instructed. Look I 
1 hold the praetor by the heart ; and he 
Shall feel how tightly grip barbarian fingers. 

Jov. Men do not war on women. Name her ransouL 

Spart. Men do not war on women ! Look you : 
One day I climbed up to the ridgy top 
Of the doud-piercing Hsemus, where, among 
The eagles and the thunders, from that height, 
1 looked upon the world, as far as where. 
Wrestling with storms, the gloomy Euxine chafed 
On his recoiling shores ; and where dim Adria 
In her blue bosom quenched the fiery sphere. 
Between those surges lay a land might once 
Have matched Elysium ; but Rome had made it 
A Tartarus. In my green youth I looked 
From the same frosty peak where now I stood^ 
And then beheld the glory of those lands. 
Where Peace was tinkling on the shepherd's bell 
And singing with the reapers. 
Since that glad day, Rome's conquerors had passed 
With withering armies there, and all was changed. 
Peace had departed ; howling War was there. 
Cheered on by Roman hunters. Then, methought. 
E'en as I looked upon the altered scene. 
Groans echoed through the valleys, through which ran 
Rivers of blood, like smoking Phlegcthons ; 
Fires flashed from burning villages, and Famine 
Shrieked in the empty corn-fields 1 Women and children. 
Robbed of their sires and husbands, left to starve — 
These were the dwellers of the land ! Sav'st thou 
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Rome wars not, then, on women ? 

Jon, This is not to the matter, 

Spart. Now, by Jove, 

It is ! These things do Romans. Bat the earth 
Is sick of conquerors. There is not a man, 
Not Roman, but is Rome's extrcmest foe : 
And such am I ; sworn from that hour I saw 
Those sights of horror, while the gods support me. 
To wreak on Rome such havoc as Rome wreaks. 
Carnage and devastation, woe and ruin. 
Why should I ransom, when I swear to siay ? 
Begone I This is my answer ! 



THE EETTmiTED BEOTHEE. 

Characters, — Washington Watson, just returned; John 
Watson, 7^7* brotlier; Su^Can Kbndali-, Washington's 
mter. 

Scene. — A room in a hotel. Washington Watson discovered, 

Washington. Home once more ! Home from California ! 
When I left this place, I was young and strong ; now I am 
old and broken down ; but I have money in abundance. I 
want to end my days here. I want to rest in peace. I have 
sent for my brother and sister ; and, in these seedy garments, 
they will readily suppose that I have brought bat little of the 
gold dust with mo. Somebody's at the door, I think, (ope an 
(foor. 

Enter John Watson, 

I suppose you ar^my brother John ? 

JoJm. Yes. {they shake Iiands) I came in answer to* the re- 
quest of your messenger. 

Washington, I am glad to see you. How have you pros- 
pered ? 

Joftn, Oh, I have been getting along miserably; 
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Wa9hmgion. Yoa wear good clothes. That's a sign of pros- 
perity. Look at inj clotlies. 

John. Yes, I have observed them. You did not prosper, 
then, in California ? • 

Wdshingion. I lived comfortable. The climate Is delightfnl. 
But I am im old man — several years older than you — and I 
have a desire to end ray days here. You do not object to my 
taking up my abode with you ? 

John. Well — ^no — yes — ^that is. To tell the whole truth 
about the matter, Washington, my house is small, and I liave 
a large family. It would not be pleasant for you there. 

Washington. Oh, I can get along splendidly t I am fond of 
young folks 

John. Yes, but you know 

Washington. Oh, I understand. You think because I am 
old, I will make trouble in the household. . But don't be alarm- 
ed. I am not quarrelsome, {knock at the door) My sister, I 
suppose, {opens the door.) 

Enter Mrs. Susan Kendall. 

I 

Mrs. Kendall {throiciug her arms around Washington). 
Oh, Washington, you have returned at last I I am delighted to. 
see you. But why didn't you come to our house t Why did 
you stop here ? 

Washington. I thought it would be right and proper for me 
to stop here, until I had found out whether I would be wel- 
come or not. 

Mrs. Kendall. Washington f Why do yon talk so ? - Did 
you for a moment suppose that wo would not be glad to see 
you. 

Wasliington. Well, I didn't know. This is a queer world, 
and those we consider very dear friends are sometimes bitter 
enemies. 

Mrs. Kendall. I am surprised that you should for an instant 
suppose that we would not be glad to see you. 

Washington. But you see I am poorly dressed. Would yoa 
care to keep me a while at your house ? 

Mrs. Kendall. Certainly, we will keep you I Are you not 
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my brother? We are no^ wealthy. We haveti large family, 
and my husband is a cripple ; but do you, for a moment, sup. 
pose that I would not be glad to have you stay .with us as long 
as you please ? 

Washington. But here's my wealthy brother, John, who 
doesn't feel inclined to take me, and why should I thrust my- 
self upon you ? He is rich, they say, and you are poor. 

John, Well, you see — Susan, you understand how it is. We 
have a large family, and our house is small, and a stranger 
coming in is apt to cause trouble. 

Mrs. Kendall. But, John, Washington Is our brother. 

John, I know, and he had as much money to start with as I 
had. If he wandered over the world, and spent it all, it is no 
fault of mine. 

Mrs, Kendall. John, I am astonished ! 

Joltn. Are you, indeed ? 

Mrs. Kendall. You are becoming too grasping and avaricious. 
You cannot tiake your money with you when you go down to 
the grave. 

John. Susan, It Isn't necessary foy you to commence to preach 
to me. I think I can attend to my own affairs. 

Washington. Yes, go forward and lay up money — you may 
need it all. 

John. And if you and Susan had been more economical, you 
would have been in better circumstances to-day. But I can't 
stand liere talking all day ; T have business to attend to. (going.) 

Washington. You are not going to see me thrown out upon 
th'j cold charities of the world — you are not going to allpw me 
to go to the poor-house, are you ? 

John. Susan says she will keep you. She seems to be seek- 
ing trouble, and if she desires to make you a member of her 
household, you shouldn't growl. ''Beggars shouldn't ba 
choosers," you know. 

Washington. And you will not reach out your hand to save 
me from the poor-house ? 

John {testily). I dou't see any use in making so much fuss 
about it. Didn't you get as macli money as I? If you made 
a bad use of it — if you squandered it^you cannot blume me. 
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You sbould have taken care of your money. If you bad done 
so, you would not have been going around now trying to 
sponge off your relations. 

Washington. Stop. I have heard enough. How much 
money do you suppose I have ? 

John {aneeringly) Well, from your appearance, I'^iliould say 
you have twenty-five cents. 

Wdshington, Shrewd guesser ! Well, sir, I wish to tell you 
thai I have money sufficient to buyout half a dozen such small 
men as you. I have at least five hundred thousand dollars, 
and I am happy to say that neither you nor any of your family 
shall lay your bauds on a penny of it. My money was not 
made to be handled by small-souled people. I wished to find 
out how my brother and sister Wvould treat me. I am satisfied. 
r will make my home with my sister. She shall want for 
nothing, and at my death my money shall belong to her and 
her children. Good morning, most noble brotlier. I have had 
my say. and you can retire. 

John. But, Washington, you do not consider. I explained 
to you that I had a small house, and a large family. Of course 
I would like to have you stay with me. 

Wdshington. Susan, come. If he will not retire we will. 
{to John) Your house has suddenly become larger, but the 
five hundred thousand dollars didn't make it become so ! Oh, 
no, of course not I Come, Susan, I do not wish to hold any 
further conversation with him. 

[Exit Washington and Susan. 

John. Well, now, haven't I put my foot in it ? Who would 
have supposed that a man dressed in that style was the pos- 
sessor of five hundred thousand dollars? Just my luck ! I 
declare I feel angry enough to howl. [Exit John. 

Curtain, 
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Wn.T.TAM TELL ASD THE OAP. 

Characters. — William Tell, the Swiss peasant ; Gbsler, the 
Austrian governor ; Oppiceb of the tyrant and several 
guards and Swiss peasants. 

Tell is looking with deHsion at a cap elevated on a pole, to 
which every Swiss who passed was required to how. 

Officer. Bend, fellow, Hid the governor's cap, — 'tis Gesler's. 

T'eU. 'Tis bad enough to bow to Qesler's self. I am, no wor- 
shipper of images. 

Off. Oesler has given strict command that every man who 
enters Altorff shall do homage to this symbol of his power. 

Tell. The fault is in the order. I bow not unto things. 

Off. Death awaits disobedience. 

Tell. >Twere greater death to bow. 

Off. How so, rash stranger ? 

Tell. To him who hath a soul, 'tis a small matter to put off 
the husk that it inhabits ; for, to him who is not free, such 
death is sweet release, to be in every advent welcomed. 

Off. You will taste it soon. 

.TeU. It cannot come too soon. But there's a death more ter- 
rible, and he, alone, who can cast down the image of his God 
incarnate in .himself, doth truly die. 

Off. What mean you ? Will you — dare you refuse obedience 
to the law, the high command of Gesler ? 

TeU. I dare, and do. 

Off. There's no appeal from Gesler's dread decision. 

T'ell {smiling). Oh, yes. . 

Off. To what? to whom ? 

Tell. To Heaven ; to God. I feel within my soul a law that 
tyrants never framed, and cannot supersede. 

Off. You will not, then, salute this representative of power 
supreme ? 

Tell. Never, so help me God to stand erect. 
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Enter Gbsler. 

Off. This mountaineer, thoiigli ordered oft, refuses still to 
bow lilmself and own subjection. 

Oea. Who dares to trifle thus with life ? 

Off. He will no name disclose. 

Gea. Traitor, where dwellest thou ? 

Off. {after a pause). Speak, fellow, speak, or die a traitor's 
death. 

TeU. He is the traitor who betrays, not he who fain would 
save. 

Ges. Load him with chains ! Nay, stop I — Villain, th^re 
stands the ensign of my p^wer, I give thee yet a chance to pay 
it due respect. 

TeU. Such scarecrows only frighten wrens ; the mountain 
eagl3 never heeds theui. Thus do I show respect to tyrants. 
{thromng down the pole.) 

Off. {drawing his how). Shall I shoot the traitor down ? 

Qes. Not so. Let torture wring from him his name and his 
accomplices. He does not act alone. — Say, villain, who is 
leagued with thee in this revolt ? 

Tell. Heaven, whose alone is vengeance. The hour is has ■ 
tening on. 

Ges. You shall not live to see it. 

Tdl. Switzerland will ; and Liberty looks not to me or any 
man for life. 

Ges. Lead him to prison. We must now invent some horrid 
penalty for such audacious crime, {the Officer lays his hand 
on Tell, who throws it from him, and pointing foi*ward, says :) 

TeU. Lead on ; I'll follow thee, {the Officer goes out. Tell 
haughtily foUowmg hinVf and the guards closing up the nar.) 
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"JUST MY LUOK.'* 
^C%arrtc<er«.— John Hasty and Peter Quiet. 

John {holding a hrokeh string). That's just my luck 1 If T 
look at a striog.'it will break 1 But with you, Peter, it is dif- 
ferent ; everything slips smoothly through your hands ; but 
only let me touch a thing, and it is crack! smash! break! 
Mother savs I make more trouble about the house than all the 
other ten children ; but 1 can't help it. 

Peter. I fear you do not try to help it, John. 

John. Try ! What's the use of trying? I tell you, Peter, I 
am one of the unlucky ones. Only yesterday, as I sat down to 
dinner, a jGsh-hook, that I had in my pocket, must stick itself 
into sister Susan's dress. I gave a sudden jerk to get it out, 
and rip ! went her sleeve, and smabh ! went my plate, and 
poor 1 was ordered away from the table, and lost my dinner. 

Pettr. Losing your dinner is nothing to what you will lose, 
John, if you drive through the world in this rash way. I saw, 
the other day, that your new garden rake had lost five teeth : 
how happened that ? 

John, Why, they were all extracted at one sitting ; and that 
without" taking chloroform, either. I'll tell you how it was 
done. I was raking, and came across a root, or some snag, and 
when I gave a twitch, out came five teeth. That's just my. 
luck ! 

Peter (taking a hook from the table). Ah, this is the beautiful 
new bock which your uncle Charles presented to you for a 
C'liristmns present. But I observe some of the leaves torn ; 
t hut's too bad. 

Jj/in. Well, that's my luck again 1 I found some leaves un- 
cut at the top, and being in a great hurry to see what was on 
tho other side, I thrust in my knife to cut them open, and, it 
b( in^ dull, when I gave it a sudden push, the leaves tore in- 
.stead of cutting. I should think that the book-mala^ers might 
cut the leaves to their books. 
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Peter, Well, really, John, it appears 'to me that whatever 
falls in your way is unlucky. You must have a great deal of 
trouble ; but" I think most of it is the result of your own care- 
lessness. I will give you two short words, which, if you will 
always keep in your mind and obey, will make you a lucky 
boy. 

Jo7i7i. Well, Peter, what are they 1 If two words can make 
me lucky, I am sure I ought to know them long ago. 

Peter. But it is not too late to know them now, if you will 
only heed them. They are simply these, — " Keep Cool." ^ 

John, K-e-e-p c-o-o-1 ! I guess, if you had seen mo the other 
day, when the ice broke and let me into the water, you would 
haye thought I was cool enough not to need your counsel. I 
was freezing cool. 

Peter, You seem disposed to be witty ; but let me add, that, 
unless you exercise more care, you will have trouble all the 
days of your life, and become more unlucky even than now. 

John. Well, well, Peter, I think I will consider what you 
have said, when I have time ; but j ust now I am in a great 
hurry. Th«re ! away goes a button from my coat ! Just m.y 
luck.. Good-bye ! 

Peter. Good-bye, John I Keep cool ! [ Eodt. 



MODEEN HUMBUGGEEX 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

Characters. — Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman, John Smith, a news- 
paper and chromo agent ; Samuel Jones, a patent medi- 
cine vender ; Mrs. Mulrooney, a begging impostor ; Si- 
mon Sharp, soliciting agent for grasshopper sufferers ; 
John Brown,- a soldier and poet. 

Scene. — Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman at home. Tcible drawn and 
cohered with hooks, papers and some sewing. 

Mrs. W. I'm so glad you're not going to the office, this after- 
noon. Now we'll have a good social time. I hope nobody will 
call, — no ladies will be likely to drop in, for the wind blows a 
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perfect gale. Now herd's Tennyson ; do read a poem wliile I 
sew. It will remind me of 

Mr, W. Of our courtship I suppose, you mean. We vfere 
ratjier spooney, but exceedingly liappy in those dya^. Shall I 
read " In Meiuoriam" or " Idyls of t ho King." 
- Mrs. W. One of the shorter poems, {she seats herself to sew — 
he turns over the leaves of a pretty volume. The bell lings loud- 
ly and Bridget ushers in a cheeky looking individual, who car- 
rier a large roll in his hand.) 

Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman, I believe ? My name is Smith, 
John Smith — you may have heard of me. I wish to show you 
some rare specimens of fine arts {begins to unroll his package 
and brings into view some highly coloi*ed cheap chromof<) These 
are perfect gems, ma'am. The originals of these chropios sold 
for fifteen thousand dollars, sir, and could not be detected from 
these if placed together. Works of the great masters, Rav. 
elli, Murriliy, etc., sir. Nobody can afford to be without them, 
and everybody can afford to bhy them. They ought to have 
a place in every home ; six beautiful chromos exact copies of 
Murriliy, Ravelli and Co.'s gems of fine art, and the ** Monthly 
Illuminator" one year for one dollar, (exhibits the paperythis is 
a journal devoted to literatoor — contains the very cream of mod- 
ern literatoor, sir. • Here's a story by Sadie Simper, the greatest 
female novelist living, ma'am, entitled " What was the matter 
with her " — full of interest— keeps the reader in breathless sus- 
pense to the end. Here's another by Sam Slopover, one of the 
most distinguished fiction writers of the day, — a poem by Seraph- 
ina Snodgrass. who knocks MVs. Browning higher than a kite-:— 
some exquisite lines entitled*' To a Tree Toad "by Solomon 
Styles, and a racy sketch by Sylvester Snicker, the foremost hu- 
morist of modern times — ^just takes the rocks off Mark Twain. 
The paper, my friends, is worth double the money, and the chro- 
mos delight every one who has an eye for artistic beauty. 

Mrs. W. Really, Mr. Smith, I don't care for the paper ; hus- 
band takes several. We have an abundance of good reading. 
I have a few choice engravings and several good oil paintings. 
I should only place these in my kitchen. 

Smith. Your kitchen ! Yqu wouldn't place these rich gems 
of art in your kitchen ! You don't appreciate artistic beauty, 
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ma'am. But you would be pleased with tlie *' Monthly Ilium* 
inator." 

Mr. W. {impatiently). I won't have the ** Illuminator" in the 
house. A cheap rehash of detestable blood-and-thapder novel- 
ettes. As for. the pictures, they are abominable ; I wouldn't 
decorate my stable with them. We don't want your papers or 
your pictures, sir. 

Smith. That shows lack of a cultivated taste, sir. You'll 
feel mortified when you contrast the bare walls of your apart- 
ments with the rooms of your neighbors', which are decorated 
with these superb works of art. But I'll give you one more 
chance. 

Mr» W. I'll give you one more chance to reach the door be- 
fore I assist you in that direction. 

Mr* 8, I will depart, sir. I forgive you, pitying your ignor- 
ance. Good-day, ma'am, (bomng obliquely at Mr. W.) 

Mrs, TT. What a running gift of conversation that man 
possesi$e3. 

Mr. W, CJommitted to memory. Execrable as the pictures 
are, they flood the country, and Mr. Smith is only one of 
hundreds who pursue the calling of canvassing for worthless 
trash in order to avoid manual labor. There goes the bell 
again. 

Enter Bridget, foUowed by Samuel Jones, who carries in 

his ?umd a satchel. 

Jones, I have the honor to address Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman ? 
I am Mr. Samuel Jones of Scrub Corners. My mission is one of 
mercy and good- will ; I come to disseminate a balm of healing, 
to make the sorrowful rejoice, to bind up wounds, to 

Mrs, W, You are a clergyman ? 

Jones. Not exactly ; but my mission is equally &a^ sacred. 
I'm the sole and only agent for Blodgett's Balm, the greatest 
medical discovery of the age I It- proves efficacious in every 
case ; everybody's eager to get it ; sells like wildfire. Have 
you dyspepsia? are you bilious? have you headache? pain in 
your side? lung disease?' Are your children teething, cross 
and troublesome? Blodgett's BaJm cures everything; The 
children cry for it. No trouble to rear the little ones if you 
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give tli«m Blodgett's Balm. Blodgett's Balm cures the worst 
eases of coDsamptiou. ' I knew one man supposed to be dead, 
and his friends had laid him out, sir, restored to perfect health 
in three days by the use of Blodgett's Balm. Mrs. Wisemanj 
your countenance betokens disease ; you should buy a bottle of 
Blodgett's Balm. 

Mrs, TT. I ? Why, I enjoy the most perfect health. 

Jones {sliakes his head dolefully). Ah ! ma'am, you labor 
tinder a delusion, ma'am ; the seeds of disease are lurking in 
your system; and can only be eradicated by the use of Blodgett's 
Balm. Your complexion is sallow, shows an excess of bile ; 
take Blodgett's Balm and your yellow cheeks will become as 
blooming as. a rose ; your dull eyes will glow like the morning 
star ; your breath — I know your breath is bad, ma am, by 
existence of bilious symptoms — your breath will be as fragrant 
as new-mown hay. It's your bounden duty to buy a bottle, 
ma'am, for every lady ought to preserve her good looks for the 
sake of 

Mr. TT. Get out of my house, insolent rascal ! I advise you 
to take a hogshead of Blodgett's Balm if it will make a decent 
looking man of you ! you ill-conditioned, ugly brute ! don't 
stand there. 

Jones. Ah ! my friend, you are a victim of dyspepsia, I see. 
I forgive your unjust words, because I know they proceed from 
a disordered stomach. I have been a great sufferer from dys- 
pepsia myself, spent thousands of dollars paying doctors* bills ; 
could find no remedy till I procured a bottle of Blodgett's 
Balm. 

Mr. TF. Fire and furies ! Ill eject you forcibly from the 
house if you don't leave instantly ! 

Jones, Your disease is deep-seated, my friend. As you are 
so obstinate I will retire. If at any time you see your folly 
you can write to Samuel Jones, sole agent for Blodgett's Balm, 
Scrub Corners, 

Mr. W. Ha ! ha !• ha ! . That fellow's cool insolei^e is really 
amusing. We'll try a dose of Tennyson now. (opens the book ; 
hell rings, Bbidget re-enters followed bp a ragged beggar 
uoman^ carrying a dirty hag.) 

Mrs. M. I'm the WidderMulrooney, yer honors. It'sstarva- 
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tion tbat sinds xne from door to door beggin' a morsel o' 
bread for tlie nine childer that's not had the taste of a pertatjr 
for three days. , 

Mr. TT. If you have nine children I should judge that the 
older ones could earn something. I have some wood to be 
sawed. 

Mrs. M. There's niver a wan tbat's beyond tin years of age. 
Ye see its four pairs o*" twins an' the baby I have ; only a 
year's diiference in any of their ages. Me darlin' Pathrick, he 
was murdered by a foul baste while defendin' his church an 
his counthry. The haythen Orangeman ! Td loike to burroil 
him on a gridiron I I'd loike 

Mrs. W. Was he not hanged for the murder of-^ — ? 

Mrs. M. No, me lady ; the haythins that makes the laws 
clared.him, makiii' out he did it in self-defence. Och \ wurra I 
It*8 sorry times we've had since that, me lady, the childer and 
mesilf. I liad a faver that laid me low for wakes, an' whin I 
got about the gintlemen that had employed me to wash, sint 
their shirts to Bridget O'Flannigan. It's sorra a bit o* washin' 
I can git, though I troyed, me lady, but if I got it, I^ couldn't 
do it wid Teddy a cuttia* his teeth, an' Nora sick wid a faver, 
an* me poor little Moilte ailin' from his birth, an' mesilf that 
wake ; I couldn't do is at all, at all I Have you any ould 
clothes, ma'am ? Could ye give a poor craythur a loaf o' 
bread or a few pertatys ? A bit o' cash wouldn't coom amiss, 
ma'am, to buy the docther stuff for me sick childher. I see by 
the koind look ov yer swate face, me lady, that ye'U have pity 
on a starvin' fellow crayther. 

Mrs. W. I'll call Bridget, my poor woman ; she will fill 
your bag with provisions. But, no I Where do you live? Mr. 
Wiseman and I will ride out there to-night. I will not burden 
you with provisions in your weak state. 

Mrs. M. Oh, me lady I It's a sorry place, for the loiks of 
yer ladyship ; a big tenement house, and they've got the 
smail-pox on the third floor, an' 

Mrs. W. The small-pox ! Do, my good woman, go away I 
Oh, do go 1 (much terriJiddS) 

Mr. W. Don't be frightened, my dear. I recognize this 
woman now. She was committed last month for habitual 
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drunkenness. The small-pox story is doubtless trumped up 
4;o keep you from finding her abode. As for the nine children,' 
they are myths, though her husband, Pat Mulrooney, was shot 
while making an attempt at burglary last summer. 

* Mr». M, Bad luck to yez for a could-hearted, lyin' spalpeen 1 
There's niver a word of thruth in f wat ye say I 

lExU Mrs. Mulboonky. 
Mrs. W. Dear me I our afternoon is half gone and you 
haven't read a line of Tennyson yet. But I believe ^1 poetic 
feeling has been banished by these wretched impostors. As I 
live there goes the bell again ! 

Be-enter Bridget, foUowed by Mr. Simon Sharp. 

Sharp. Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman, I allow? My name is Sharp, 
Simon Sharp, from Lakeside Prahara, Minesotty. Pm here 
in the interest of my starviu' fellow citizens. You see Lake- 
side Prahara's been scooped by the grasshoppers for tlie last 
five year, you know ; took every green thing, didn't even 
leave a bed of inyons or terbaccy. Great wheat country, 
Minesotty, you know. Wheat's all the people's dependence ; 
when that fails every thing's dead — dead as a door-oail, you 
know. I raised a right-smart o' wheat four year ago ; beat 
the corn-crop in Ijjgeany all holler. My thousand acre farm 
went twenty-nine bushel to the acre. I held the crop till 
prices riz to $1.50, then sold it ; but I spent that and a heap 
besides in the interest of my starvin' fellow citizens. , I'm 
brimful and running over with sympathy ; my greatest weak- 
ness, ma'am, you know ; stan's in the way o' my gittin' rich. 
I couldn't see helpless women an' innocent children crying for 
bread, you know, and shiverin' in their rags. Minesotty 
winters are powerful cold, you know ; no end to blizzards, an' 
they're pooty rough on the praharies. I told the governor — 
great friends the governor an' I — an' he sent me out on a 
mission. Says he : * ' Mr. Sharp, you're a man of bizness ability ; 
you're a man of good address ; you're a man of soshul standin*," 
sez he. Mighty nice man the governor is, you know. Well, I 
went to work in the interest of my starvin' follow citizens, you 
know, an* I saved 'em all from starvin' to death so fur. Now 
you folks as is rollin' in wealth an' luxury, it wouldn't be 
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notfaing more nor right for you to hand orer a V or an X, or 
even twenty-five, in the interest of your starvin' fellow creturs. 

Mr$. W. Lakeside Prairie ? That is the post office address 
of brother Henry, isn't it, Charlie ? 

Mr. W, Tes, and he writes that the grasshoppers hav& 
never troubled that particular section. He says that all grass- 
hopper sufferers in that State can he relieved by applying to 
proper Stat.e authorities. 

Sharp* What county does your brother live in, ma'am * 
there's twenty towns of the same name in the State. 

Mrs. W. I don't remember the county. Perhaps you will 
know our brother by reputation, Hon. Henry Haines. 

Sharp. Hank Haines ? I'll be dogoned I But that accounts 
for it. Hank Haines is a bloated capitalist, you know ; has no 
sympathy for his starvin' feller citizens, you know, 'cepting 
to git their votes, you know. I'm the victim o' misplaced con- 
fidence ; I took you to be full o' the milk o' human kindness, 
you know, but Simon Sharp's not the man to be bluffed by 
©very one that's got a soul so small it wouldn't fill a maskee- 
tcr's eye. Mebbe you think I'm nobody ? Beg to infonn you 
that I've run fur the legislatour twist agin the Hon. Ilauk 
-Haines, on the greenback ticket. I'm down on monop'ly an' 
middlemen an bloated capitalists ; I work in the interest of the 
masses — that's the kind of hairpin I am I You'll live to see 
the day when the bloated bondholders of Minesotty — Hank 
Haines among 'em — '11 get down on their marrow-bones an' 
try to make terms with Simon Sharp, ye know. Good-day| 
Mr. Wiseman ; good-day, ma'am. If you ever come to Mine- 
sotty call an' see us, an' I'll show you how we Western fellers 
farm on a big scale, you know. . [Exii Simon Sharp. 

f Mr. W. Well, this grows interesting. Simon Sharp is a 
good specimen of the Western dead-beat ! I'll venture that 
whatever he receives as charity goes into his own pockets. 
The big farm is probably a myth, but as people in general like 
to be humbugged, he may be able to buy one soon and become 
a baron of the New Northwest. Hark ! there goes the bell 

again. 

. Enter John Brown on erutches. 

Br&an* I'm John Brown, sir, a nigh relative of him that's 
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embalmed in song and dear to the hearts of his countrymen ! 
I served under the stars an' stripes in the war, sir ; an' I've 
never regretted it, though my countiy has made me a poor 
return for the loss of the use of my limbs. Shot in the right 
arm at Ball's Bluff, afterwards, while fighting with my left, 
-my right leg was shattered. The doctors saved 'em from 
amputation, but they're no sort of use to me. I've a large 
family dependent 

Mr, W, You receive a pension, I suppose ? 

Brown, T-e-s I but my wife is ailin' an' there's been doctors* 
bills, and times are hard. I ain't a beggar, sir. I have some 
poetry, writ while I was languish] n' in a Southern prison. I've 
^ot three pieces here and am sellin' 'em at ten cents apiece ; 
cheap as dirt for first-class poetry. I haven't got the means to 
git myself afore the public. 

Mf8. W. My dear sir I I will buy your poetry. My father 
died in the army, and I never refuse to aid a needy soldier. 
Here is fifty cents ; I do not doubt but that they will be worth 
that to me. 

- Brovm. I thank you with a full heart, ma*am. You'll nev( r 
repent of your kindness to a crippled veteran. Good day, sir ; 
good-day, ma'am. 

Mrs, W. Now, Charlie, do you think me foolish? Qf course 
the verses are mere doggerel, but I can never forget how poor 
papa died, and feel tender toward all soldiera 

•Mr. W, Fifty cents is not much, but I very much doubt the 
veracity of John Brown's near relative. There ! look out of 
the window \. he has shouldered hi& crutches, and his deformed 
limbs seem as straight as mine. But let us read the poetry ; 
it will do instead of Tennyson, (reads. ) 

I O, listen all good people. 

While I the story tell, 
Of liow our galyant soldiers 
So nobly fought and fell. 

Upon the field of Shiloh, 

At bloody Anteetam^ 
At Richmond and at Vicksburg 

The Yankee boys was game. 
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Well, that is a fair specimen of tUe poems, I presume. If 
our friend had lived in the days of chivalry he might have 
gained a livelihood as a troubadoar. But we've seen a pretty 
good illustration of a peculiar feature of our Americfin civiliza- 
tion — 9k fair specimen of several types of humbugging tramps. 



THE NEW BOY. 

E. D. M ALONE. 

Characters.— New Boy, Lady Teacher, Mr. Brown, tlie 
Principal, and a number of children. 

Scene. — Playground before school. A new scholar comes near 
and strikes two on* three boys. The bell rifigs, and he stalks 
into the school-room after the other children. Sits on the 
coal-box and shuffles his feet. 

Teacher, You may recite the commandments in verse. 

School, " Thou no Gods shalt have but me ; 

Before no idols bend the knee,' etc. etc. 

(New Boy kicks against the box.) 

JJUtle GHrl, May we sing '* Work for the night is coming?" 

Tea>cher. Yes. (New Boy sings " Yankee Boodle'*) We do not 
allow so much noise. 

New Boy, Well, I'll come to school here if my singing is neg- 
lected. 

Tea>eher, What is your name?. 

Ne^ Boy, Richard. 

Teacher. Can you spell ? 

New Boy, What kind of spelling? 

Teacher. Spell house, if you please. 

New Boy. Frame or brick house ? 

Teacher. Any kind of a house. 

New Boy. With a mortgage on it ? 

Teacher, Spell man, if you will. 

New Boy. Man ? 

Teacher. Yes. 

New Boy. 1 don't care much about spoiling man this morn-* 
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ing ; but I will tliis afternoon. Fve spelled it with my eyes . 
sliut. 

Teacher. Do you know your alphabet ? 
New Boy. Never had any. 

Teaclher. Do you know anything about reading? { 

New Boy. I read like lightning. 
I Teacher {Jianding him a Reader). Let me hear you read. 

New Boy. Read right out loud ? 

Teacher. 'Yes. 

New Boy (whispering). Tm afraid it will disturb the children. 

Teacher. Go on. Let me hear you read. 

New Boy. If I was a lame boy and didn't get any nuts in my 
stockings Christmas, dum my eyes, if I wouldn't make things 
get around the house next morning ! 

Teacher. Richard, how many are three and three ? 

New Boy. Three and three what ? 

Teacher. Anything. 

New Boy. It's a good deal according to what it is. I know 
three and three cats don't make a dog. 

Teacfier. Did you ever study geography, Richard ? 

Netc Boy. Yes, ma'am. 

Teacher. Whai is geography ? 

New Boy. It's a book. 

Teacher. Is the world round or flat ? 

New Boy. Hills and hollers. 

Teacher. Can you write ? 

New Boy. Write what ? 

Teacher: Can you write your name ? 

New Boy. I suppose I could ; but I've got it without writing 
it. 

Teaclur. Can you write a letter? 

New Boy. Who to ? 

/TeacJier. To any one. 

New Boy. Yes ; if I had any money to pay the postage. 

Teacher. Well, Richard, you'll have to go to the lower room 
if you want to come to this school. 

New Boy. I'd ruther stay here. 

Teacher. But you can't. 

New Boy. I'll bet you this knife agin ten cents I can. 
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Teacher {takes him by the arm). 

New Boif {shaking his head and drawing back). I>on*t you get 
me mad. now, or I'll let myself loose. 

Teaclier {writes a note). James, hand this to Mr. Brown. 

Mr. B. {enters). B07, what are you doing here ? 

New Boy. Gettin' eddlcashun. 

Mr. B: You go right down stairs, now. 

New Boy. Well, don't sass me, for I was never here before. 

Mr. B. (takes him by the collar, and a scuffle follows. Puts 
hini out the door). Now, you go home. 

New Boy. Am I eddicated ? 

Mr^B, You seem to be. 

New Boy. Give me a diplomy, then. 

Mr. B. You clear out, or I'll have you arrested. 

New Boy. Hain't I a scholar in this school no more? 

Mr. B. No, sir. 

New Boy. Who owns this school-house ? 

Mr. B. No matter ; you clear out. 

New Boy. Will you come out in the yard where you can't 
hold to anything? 

Mr. B. Begone ! I say. 

New Boy {backing off). Don't draw no darringer on me, noi 
don't you think you can scare me with any of your bowie-knives. 
(turns round) I'll get the foreman of Number Six to pound thai 
fellow afore he's a week older. 

Teaclier. The school is dismissed. 



FOLLY Airo HEE DEVOTEES- 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

Characters.— Blanche, Ln^LiAN, Georgiana, Violetta, 
Grace, Hortensb, Alfred, Walter, Fitz-Jones and 
the Goddess op Folly. 

Scene. — TJie Goddess appears on the stage dressed in a gaudy 
fashion, a giU crown upon Jier head, a slender hdrtd up- 
raised. 
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Goddess. I have been absent from my devotees a twelve- 
niontli ; to-night they are to account to me for the manner in 
which they have improved their time during my absence. Dev- 
otees of Folly, come forth ! 

Four Oirls (advance). We welcome thee, sweet Goddess. 
{bo icing deeply.) 

Goddess. Well, my jewels, have you obeyed all my mandates ? 

AU. Faithfully. 

Goddess. Miss Blanche, give me an account of your career 
during my absence. 

Blanche. I have spent my time in attending gay parties and 
the theatre ; in novel-reading, card playing, and flirting witli 
the gentlemen. My hands are unsoiled by work, you see, though 
father is poor and mother, poor, dull, plodding creature, spends 
all her time in the kitchen. She has worn her old cloak and 
bonnet till they look so antiquated that I am ashamed to be seen 
on the street in her company. I dress in the height of fashion. 
I do pity mother sometimes, and I must confess that Cont^cience 
reproaches me dreadfully at times, telling me that I am an itii- 
niortal being and not a butterfly ; that I owe a duty to my par- 
ents and brothers and sisters. However, I silence the old 
croaker with reasoning I have heard you employ. 

Goddess. Blanche, you merit my heartiest approval. Do not 
listen to Conscience ; she is a dull old creature, always trying to 
incite my subjects to revolt. Ah ! ha I Who would not rather- 
belong to my gay court, than follow her gloomy train ? Well, 
Lillian ? 

Lillian. Dear Goddess, I have flirted constantly. Let me see ; 
I've been engaged some seventeen times. One foolish fellow 
committed suicide on my account ; another is an inmate of a 
hospital for the insane. As Blanche said. Conscience does re- 
proach me whenever she finds me alone with my thoughts, but 
I take good care to keep Vanity and Self-Love close by, and 
they shield me from her venomous shafts. 

Goddess. Beware of Conscience, my treasure ; she may steal 
upon you in an unguarded hour and undermine the work of 
years ; and then, farewell to my brilliant, coquettish queen of 
beauty. Georgiana, what have you done for my cause ? 

Georgiana. Ah ! queen, I fear that I cannot render so good 
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an account as my friends liave done. You know tliat I am 
trammeled by relatives, who surround me with influences 
averse to the gay principles of Vanity Fair. But I disregard 
their owlish warnin^-s. Much of mv time is devoted to the 
adornment of my person ; and though debarred from visiting 
many of the haunts of Fashion, I seek the society of the most 
frivolous young people in the town. I am apt at mimicry, 
and amuse my friends by ridiculing the goody-goody folks 
around me. I read nothing but fiction, and that of the most 
sensational kind. The object of my heart's devotion is denied 
the house, because not of the straight-laced, Puritanical order, 
but we meet often at the house of a friend. He had been 
drinking last night, and there was something so strange in his 
manner that I almost shrank from him ; but, then, he looked 
so handsome To-night I shall flee from my hated home ; 
to-morrow I shall be Mrs. Frank Granger. 

Goddess. Bravo, Georgiana I I have little fear of losing you. 
You can withstand Conscience even when her counsel is 
deepened by the care of relatives and friends. Keep on as you 
have begun ; make no friendship with the wise and good ; 
sneer at age, wisdom and piety ; read only light literature, and 
you will be esteemed one of my worthiest subjects Violetta, 
I remember your specialty. How have you succeeded during 
the past year ? 

Violetta, Sweet Goddess, I think that your commands haye 
been obeyed to the letter. I have the entire neighborhood in 
an uproar at present. I experience much pleasure in my em- 
ployment — the promulgation of scandal. Conscience, too, re. 
jjroaches me, but I am too busy to listen. Pity is not an 
element of my nature or I might feel some qualms. Poor 
little sensitive Effie Moore died last night of a brain fever, 
brought on by excitement, caused, it is said, by a false report 
which I started, and very zealously, though cautiously spreiid. 

Goddess. Violetta, others have done well, but you excel 
them all. Be vigilant, be cautious, and I shall esteem you as 
one of my most useful subjects. 

Here two young ladies advance, hut do not bow, ilte others 

recede sligJitly. 
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Goddess. Ah ! Grace, I fear all is not well with jon. What 
can you say for yourself ? 

Grace, This I say : I renounce you as false, untrue I I am 
your slave no longer ! Your enchanting smiles, your fascina- 
tions, your endless wiles, have no power to, bind me now. I 
would rather walk the thorniest path with Conscience as my 
^uide, than dwell in your gilded courts for a season, and theu 
be launched down ! down! down ! to what shuddering depths 
I cannot tell ! Do not dare to speak. You know, false God- 
dess, that full many an unsuspecting victim has walked 
straight over the narrow precipice towards which you enticed 
them ; so skillfully employing your magic, that they saw not 
the seething torrent below. No, you are my queen no longer ! 
I live in the realm of Duty now, and, though surrounded with 
less splendor, my -heart is light and peace^iil. Adieu, forever I 

[Exit Grace. 
Goddess. And she was last year my most devoted slave. I 
must take new measures tp- strengthen my dominion, \must 
stifle Conscience in some way. Hortense, you are pale, I hope^ 
that senseless harangue of a misguided girl has not alarmed 
^ you ? 

Hortense, Queen, her words have, not frightened mp. Be- 
hold your devotee who has followed your precepts to the 
death I Did you not encourage me to attend all the gay parties 
of the season ? Did you not laugh at my mother's fears, and 
scoff at the doctor's warning ? Did you not flatter me when 
the hectic flush burned in my cheek and my eyes glowed with 
feverish light ? Did you not advise me to wear corsages and 
short sleeves, to compress my waist ; in short to adopt all 
suicidal modes of dress ? Did you not recommend sweetmeats 
and dainties, even wines, instead of the nourishing diet my 
physician prescribed ? False Goddess, I have discovered your 
treachery too late. Behold me now — the victim of an incur- 
able consumption ? [^iwY HORTENSK. 

Goddess. Young ladies, you do not tremble ! you are not 
frightened by this outburst ? 

Blanche, Lillian, Georgiana and Violetta (in unison). 
Oh, no, dear queen, (the Goddess waves them away.) 

Goddess. I can but smile at the credulity of my devoteep. 
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So great is their infatuation with the fleeting glories of Vanity 
Fair tliat though the pale corpses of my victims are exposed to 
their view, though the remorseful cries of ruined wretches 
rend their ears, they will not pause in their mad. career. 

Enter Alfred, Walter, and Arthur Adelbert Fitz- 

. Jones. 

(Alfred and Walter advance ^ hawing, Fitz- Jones remains 
in the rear) Alfred, have you obeyed my mandates ? 

Alfred, I have followed your precepts to the letter, most 
gracious goddess. Last year, you will remember, I had but 
just learned to smoke a cigar, did not even dare enter a drink- 
ing saloon in daylight ; I only gambled for small stakes, with 
a few choice friends on the sly. Now I am the Jife of the 
Bacchus Glee Club and can toss off a dozen glasses with relish 
in an evening. The governor looks black, and the oki lady 
cries and pleads with me to forsake your dominions, but a 
fellow who shines in Vanity Fair must expect some -little 
annoyance. 

Goddess. Of couVse. My devoted knight- errant, you do me 
credit ; I am proud to acknowledge you as my subject. 
Walter, your countenance has changed for the better since 
last we met. A manly, independent air has taken the place of 
a too modest, unassuming manner. I see that j-ou have fol- 
lowed my injunctions. 

Walter. I have, most queenly sovereign. I was a hearty 
student, you will remember, and was soon to have been pro- 
moted to the senior class in the University {or seminary). I 
have abandoned the studies which once were my delight, and 
instead of poring over musty volumes, read nothing but the 
spiciest novels and the most sensational papers and periodicals 
of the day. I take the Gazette of Crimes and such papers, 
which keep me posted on current events. I have, therefore, 
become a man of the world. In the line of biography I read- 
the lives of noted criminals ; instead of namby-pamby S^unday 
school books, or the fooleries of Walter Scott, Cooper, aud 
Dickens, I now read stirring tales of the border, wintten by 
Red Ramrod, and other gifted authors, for the N. T. 7ra»k, 
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and hosts of similar sheets, which I bu3r, beg, and borrow. I 
have a complete library of Dime novels, and next year will 
find me on the plains — in Deadwood, Leadville — anywhere out 
of this dull locality, where work is the order of the day. 
Fortunes are made and fame earned in a different way from 
the old-time methods of plodding industry, by men like me. 

Goddess. Bravely said, young cavalier I A splendid career 
opens before you. Emulate the heroes of the stories you 
admire. Who would remain at home, tamely submitting to 
the restrictions imposed by parents and teachers, while there 
are red-skins to be scalped, duels to be fought, and fortunes 
yet undiscovered in the gold-mines of the Rockies ? And you 
my friend, your face is unfamiliar? 

FiTZ-JoNES advances, with an impressive how. 

Fitz- Jones. I am Arthur Adalbert Fitz- Jones, at your 
service. Don't think it necessary to imperil my life on the 
plains, or yet to mingle with low charwachters at chweap 
dwinking houses, to be a worthy subjwect of Vanity Fair. I 
spend the governor's money in a pwrincely way ; in wacing 
horses, in gwiving select- suppers, for costly wines and cigwars ; 
I flirt quite extensively with the young ladies — pon honor, 
queen, a score of the sweet cweatures consider themselves 
engwaged to me ! Have to kweep a pwivate secwetary to 
answer the pwecious love-letters I receive. It's getting to be a 
bore, but, then, my flirtations are a source of much amuse- 
ment to the fellows at the club. 

Goddess. You are entitled to a high place in the court of 
Vanity Fair. And you, Edward, last year, if I mistake not, 
you was my devoted slave ? 

Edward. I was lured on by the fascinations of your court ; I 
was pursuing a foolish career, which, sooner or later, must 
have ended in misery ; but having seen a young comrade fall 
headlong into a seething abyss, toward which you lured him 
with a flower-wreathed wine cup, I paused, retraced mv steps. 
I now solemnly renounce you and all the minions o your 
court — Falshood, Vanity, Intemperance — all I I am now 
resolved to be a true man, to earn my bread honestly, to make 
the most of the talents which I have been intrusted with. 
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Goddess. Ob, well ! I must expect to lose here and there a 
devotee. I only wonder that so many unsuspecting ones can 
be lured over such slippery, dangerous paths. But I have held 
a large portion of mankind in thrall ever since time began ; 
my reign is well established. I have such a dainty gift of 
flattery, I can appear in so many forms, and my illusions are 
f so perfect that I do not fear. 



WHAT WOULD I BE. 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

[For a class of small hoy 8, the smallest taking tlie Umt verse.] 

I want to be a farmer, 

And when the summer's o*er 
Like Bun, the squirrel, gather 

My grain for winter's store. 

I'd like to be a merchant 

And sell my pretty toys 
To Santa for his presents, 

To all good girls and boys. 

I'd like to be a sailor, 

A seaman bold and free, 
I*d visit strange/ far countries 

Across the broad, blue sea. 

l*d like to be a soldier, 

With uniform so gay ; 
I'd never play the coward, 

Nor from battle run away. 

I wish to be a doctor, 

I'll give you bitter pills, 
I'll blister and I'll bleed you 

And cure you of all ills. 

I'd like to be a lawyer 

And plead a case for you. 
Not a naughty, fibbing lawyer, 

But one that's good and true^. 
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I think — I*m almost certain — 

I'll be a rail-road man, 
And when you wish to journey 

I'll pass you if I can. 

ril be a ** real live teacher, " 

Oh ! very, very, wise — 
Not a bit of naughty mischief 

Would 'scape my watchful eyes. 

Now, do not laugh, good people, 

You may live to see me there, 
I aspire to nothing lower, 

Than the Presidential chair. 



OEUELTT IS NOT OOUEAGE, 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

\ [Dialogue for two girls and two hoyfiJ] 

Tom. Halloa, Frank ! Moping round the house with a book 
as usual 1 Why were you not out to see the fun ? 

Frank. What fun? 

Tom. Oh I Will and' I got the old white cat and tied two old 
tin pails to its tail and then set Prince on her. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
almost died laughing. She couldn't run up a tree, there was 
too much to carry. Prince got one eye put out, I think, but lie 
chewed her up pretty well. 

May. You mean, hateful boy I Poor kitty I I'll tell mamma 
and you'll get a whipping. 

Elia. I think you are a bad, bad boy, and I'll tell papa, too. 
Poor old Prince ! I see him now with blood all over his face. I 
hope papa will punish you. * 

Frank. That's what you call fun, is it ? It's mean fun and 
only a mean-spirited boy could delight in it. One who enjoys 
making a poor brute suffer, would delight in giving human be- 
ings pain. You think that Nero was a cruel tyrant.. Your ac- 
tions show the same disposition. 

Tom. A disposition to mutder and delight in it ? 
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Sarah. Don't worry, mother, I shall not be the first to tell 
any news. But here she comes. 

ACNT Betsey enters, dressed in an old-fashioned bonnet ^ shdbby 

shawl, with a satchel. 

Mrs. G. Why, Aunt Betsey, how do you do ? Come right in 
an' lay off yer things. I was jest tellin' Sary Ann that some- 
body was coming, our house is all upside down. How's yer 
health now. Aunt Betsey ? 

Aunt Betsey {in a lugubrious tone). I'm pooty thin now ; 
my rheuraatiz is troublin' me considerable, and I'm dretful 
rebellious ; my liver is all outer gear, Dr. Dosemwell says. 

Mrs. O. You don't say ! I hain't hardly been able to crawl 
round the house myself, lately. Everybody seems to be ailin'. 
I b'lieve there's a kind of a academic goin' round. I was 
down to the minister's last night an' his wife was complainin'. 

Aunt B. Well, I tell 'em if I was young an' hadn't nothin* 
harder put upon me than Sister Alcott has, I wouldn t.be olar- 
nally complainia'. It's my 'pinion, Mis' (irimshaw, tUat soma 
folks would drutlier lay 'round an' ba waited on than ter help 
themselves. I heerd her play in' on the pianny last night. 
That kind o' work don't appear to hurt her none. 

Mrs. G. I alius thought myself that Sister Alcott was a 
leetle too easy, but I wouldn't say so to everybody. Between 
you an' I, Aunt Betsey, I don't think she's jest the kind of a 
woman for a ministers wife. Jane Lable, she 'twas Jane. 
Griggs, says that she knowed her when she was a gal ter hum, 
and there never was sech a cretur* ter train an' carry on. I 
he^rd her make dretful onbecomin' speeches for a puffessor, 
myself. 

Sarah. Why, ma ! you must remember 

Mrs. G. Hold yer tongue, Sary Ajun I Young girls, hain't 
no business dictatin' to their betters. You go out in the 
kitchen an' make a custard for supper. I'm dretful keerful 
not to say a word agin a fellow cretui:, specially a young girl, 
but what's your opinion of our schoolma'am, Aunt Betsey? . 

Aunt B. Well, she puts on lots of airs, but folks do say her 
folks ain't no great shakes ! Poor as poverty an' proud as 
Lucifer. 



.»„ \ 
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Mrs, G, Don't you never breathe a word to no live mortal, 
Aunt Betsey, but I J^now sumthin' about that young miss that 
would make folks open their eyes. 

Aunt B. Sho ! you don't say! 

Mrs. O. 'Taint no roundabout story, Aunt Betsey ; I heerd 
it with my own ears. You see I was down to Mr. Raymond's 
last night, jist dropped in az I cum from town to see Samanthy 
Lane, she's workin' there now, you know. I didn't see a sign 
of nobody round the house, an' the curtains was down in tho 
best room. Mis* Raymond she was up tew the minister's, 
Samanthy said. I cum out through the front hall, an' I 
heerd voices in the parlor ; I ketched a word that took me 
back dretfully ; I wouldn't ha' thought it if ennybody hud 
told me — 'twas Mr. Raymond's voice an' the schoolma'am's. 
I couldn't tell jist percisely the words they said, but he 
called her his ** dear July," or Juliet, and she called him by 
his Christian name, which sounded like Roarer or Romyo, an' 
of all the lovin', foolish, lovesick talk, their's was the beata- 
most ! I was that took back that I couldn't move ; hadn't" 
no thought of eavcsdroppin'; you know me tew well, Aunt 
Betsey, to think I'd dedicate myself in sich a way ; but there I 
stood, that faint an' took down I couldn't ha' moved if I hadn't 
heerd. Mis* Raymond's step on the doorstep. I did start on 
then, but my face must ha* looked like a statute. Mis' Ray- 
mond she come up lookin' as smilin' an' pleasant as could be, 
poor cretur' ! little thinkin' what wickedness was goin* on 
right under her own ruf. An' if you'll b'leve me. Aunt 
Betsey, that desatful hussy she cum right out an' kissed her ! 
I seen her jist ez I turned out of the gate. 

Aunt B. {looking very toise). I hain't a bit surprised. Mis* 
Grimshaw ; I said tew Jane Emily t'other day, sez I, you may 
depend on't that gal ain't any better'n she orter be. It'll cum 
out, Mis' Grimshaw, sich things alius cum out, though yew 
♦nor I wont be the ones tew tell of it. Ha 1 won't some folks 
be took down ! There's Sister Alcott, she jist makes the world 
an' all of that cretur' ; and there's the Brigg^es and the Jenk- 
inses an' the Perkinses, all as thick as hasty puddin' with the 
schoolma'ara jist because she puts on them terrible infected 
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airs. Bat I most be goin\ Mis* Griinshaw ; I've got ter call 
round tew the ibinister's, "and Mis* Briggs hain't very well.. I 
'spose I rally orter step in there, an* I want ter borry a pattern 
for Jane Emily to MU' Jenkinses', (puts an her bonnet and 
9?iawl) Good>day, Mis' Orimshaw ; you'll be tew the sewin' 
circle, won't ye? 

Mrs, G. Oh, yes 1 I alius feel it my dewty to go if I'm able 
ter crawl. Good-day. Call agin*. [Exit Aunt Betsey, 

Mrs. G. There I don't it beat all what a hand that woman is 
tew .talk about her neighbors ? There's one thing, though, 
I'm so keerful what I say, she can't git no news from me. 

Scene II. — A group of ladies engaged in sewing, 

Mrs, Brings. As I hold the office of vice-president of this 
society, I will distribute the work. Mrs. Alcott is unable to 
be with us this afternoon. 

Aunt B. It seems she's able to be ridin* 'round, I seen her 
goin* by with Mis' Raymond this mornin'. As a puffessor, 1 
don't see how she can git round her dewty so easy. 

Mrs, B, The doctor says that she should have air, and that 
she needs change. She is in a low, nervous state, and the 
monotony of home is wearing upon her spirits. 

Mrs. G. I s'pose Mis' Raymond and that — that schoolma'am 
will be here ? 

Mi's, B, I think not ; Mr. Raymond has been absent for 
three weeks and will not be home. 

Mrs. G. Three weeks ! . Why, he was ter home last Friday 
night. 

Mrs. B. You are mistaken ; Mr. Raymond has been in Bos- 
ton for three weeks. 

Aunt B. Well, what man's a stoppin' there ? 

Mrs. B. No one. * 

Miss Henshaw. That don't exactly agree with the pretty 
story some people have been circulating. I thought it had no 
foundation. 

Mrs. Ellis. You didn't talk in that strain to me yesterday. 
I supposed there wasn't a bit of doubt in your mind. 

Miss H. VVell, I told you just what I heard. 
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Aunt B, Folks shoald be drotful keerfal afore they givto 
cadence to sich stories. Tliat was wliat I sed to Mis' Grim- 
sliaw. 

Mtb. G. WeU, there ! if that don't beat all I to think I 
shoald be drawed into a scrape like this ! Not bat what I 
b'lieve everything ain't qaite right. There was a man in Mis' 
Raymond's parlor last Friday night, I heerd him talkin'. 

Mt8. B. {smiUngy You heard her call Miss Bronson his 
** Juliet " and " love/' and other affectionate names ? 

Mrs, G, Yes, I did. I ain*t afraid to stan' by what I sed ; 
though when a body tells anything, an' they give their solemn 
promise not tew tell 

Aunt B, I didn't promise no sich thing. 

Mrs, B, Well, ladies, I can shed light on this inexplicable 
mystery, as I happened to be in Mrs. Raymond's parlor at the 
time mentioned. Miss Bronson is a very accomplished elocu- 
tionist, and is to read before our next library society. She 
was practicing " Romeo and Juliet " last Friday evening. I 
do not wonder at Mrs. Grlmshaw's mistake, for she imitates 
the masculine tone most perfectly. 



UirPEOFITABLE EEADIHG. 

d. a. hetwood. 

Charactbrs.— Henry Reed, John Smith. 

Henry, You seem to be much interested in your paper ; what 
are you reading ? 

John. Oh 1 that story I was speaking of last night, " Nick 
Norcross, the Scout of the Sierras," It's tip-top — grows better 
every week. The heroine, Ethel Le Van Alstyne, has been cap- 
tured by the Indians, and is tied to a stake while the red demons 
are piling fagots around her. Nick Norcross is on their trail 
though, and will be there in time, probably, to thwart their 
fiendish designs. 

Henry, Of course. Everytliing ends gloriously in a sensa- 
tional; blood-and-thunder story like those in that paper. They 
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all proceed from the fertile imaginatioo of some tlilrd-rate au- 
thor. 

John. Oh dear I We have a cnltiyated taste, haven't we ? 
Well, you're welcome to all the dry, musty books your father's 
library contains. 

Henry. But, John, when you have read a story of that kind 
the fever of curiosity is over. You do not think of it afterward, 
do you ? 

John. No, Vm ready for a new one. When Nick Norcross 
ends, there's to be a new story entitled " Bloody Bill, the Moun- 
tain Murderer." ' That's the kind of stories I like — something 
exciting. 

Henry. Yes ; such stories have much the effect on the mind 
that alcohol or opium produces. They excite, irUoxicate rather, 
and the sensation is pleasant when one has acquired the taste ; 
but they leave the mind and memory weaker. Do you learn 
anything by their perusal — are you any wiser ? 

Jolm. Well, no. I don't think I am. 

Henry, You like Indian stories ; have yon read the history 
of Colonial times? You would find some pretty exciting events 
there, I can assure you. 

John. No. I hate history ; it's so dry, 

Henry. But of course you read the papers, and know all about 
the movements of the Indians on the frontier ? 

John. The papers ! I scarcely ever look at them. I don't care 
for politics, and the news does not interest me. 

Henry. Why, John you're fifteen now. In six years you will 
be a voter. I think we boys ought to keep posted in regaid to 
political movements — ought to know something of the great 
questions which agitate the public mind. 

John Oh fudge I Time enough to think of that when I'm 
twenty-one. I don't expect to be a member of Congress. 

Henry. Well, it's my opinion that if Lincoln, Johnson, Gar- 
field and many of our self-made men had spent their leisure in 
reading senseless stories lliey never would have filled high po- 
sitons. But Jolm, you have a splendid mind, our teacher says, 
and it's a great pity that you waste your powers. If you could 
once become interested in any branch of science, you would ro- 
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alize more enjoyment than from constant poring over trashy 
novels. Father says that it is not only foolish but wicked to 
waste time in reading these sensational stories. 

John. Wicked ? 

Henry. Yes. God has furnished us with reasoning faculties, 
and we are responsible to Him for the use we make of them. 
The Bible teaches us that all our talents arc to be employed to 
the Creator's service. All reading which tends to refine our 
tastes, enlarge our understanding, or deepen our sense of duty 
is profitable. All tliat which weakens memory, giving us a dis- 
taste for every-day duties and lessening our moral nature is un- 
profitable and unsafe, and such stories as Nick Norcross are of 
the latter class I think. 



ME8. JENKINS' TBIALS. 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

Chakacters, — Me. Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, Mias Matilda 

Jenkins. 

Scene.-^^ hrecifcfnst room, with table partly laid. Mr. Jenkins 
with nctDspaper in hand, Mrs. J. in an untidy wrapper, Ma- 
tilda, neatly dressed, is arranging the table. 

Mrs. J. Oh ! dear 1 I feel so languid this morning, my head 
aches dreadfully and my nerves are all a-quiver I 1 didn't shut 
my eyes in sleep last night. 

Matilda. Why, mamma ! You were sleeping soundly when 
I came down stairs. 

Mr. J. And snoring most musically. 

Mrs. J. You are a brute, Jenkins ! And you are an nnnattt- 
nJ daughter, Matilda. You and your father are trying to worry 
me into my grave, and you'll soon accomplish it ; then, perhaps, 
you'll be happy ! but no, if your consciences are not altogether 
seared, you'll remember all your unkindness — you'll think of it 
when it's too late. I'm going as fast as a poor, abused woman 
can ; and it's all from lack of love and sympathy, I'm not one 
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of thpse stroDg-minded, self -asserting creatures who can lire oat 
of an atmosphere of lundness and affection. Nobody knows 
what I endure and never will 1 If I were forever complaining-, 
like Mrs. Milton, I suppose my sufferings might be noticed, but 
I pat np with everj-thing, bear sickness, abuse even from mj 
own husband and child in silence. I hope you enjoyed the party 
last nighty miss ; I hope you were happy in your frivolous heart, 
while yoar poor sick, unhappy mother languished at home alone. 

Matilda. I enjoyed the party very much ; I was so sorry you 
did not go. 

Mrs. J. There's another of your fabrications ; you know that 
you were glad to be free from restraint. It has come to this, — 
my own too fondly loved child has learned to dissemble to her 
doting mother. * 

Mr. J. ^Zounds, madam I I wonder that the child can preserve 
her temper as she does ! — As to the party, there was nothing to 
hinder you from going. 

Mrs. J. You're a bear, Jenkins, to pounce down on yoar help- 
less wife in that fashion, just because you know she wont assert 
her independence ! Nothing to hinder me from going I I don't 
propose, Mr. Jenkins, to disgrace you in public, if you do tyran.- 
nize over me in private. I don't propose to advertise your par- 
simony by going out in such a dowdy fashion as I must go, if I 
go at all ! You know Tm the worst-dressed woman in town ; 
you know that, Mr. Jenkins, and if you haven't pride enough to 
care what people think of you, I have, so there f 

Mr. J. Ive spent five hundred dollars upon your wardrobe 
since Christmas, madam. But there it is ; five hundred dollars 
would hare been a fortune to your parents. 

Mrs. J. Monster I you falsify ; I've had only that garnet silk, 
which cost but seventy-five dollars, including cost of making. 
Mrs. Smith's cost one hundred, and, let me see, the fur lined 
cloak, which is all out of fashion, ^tfrsk Smith says dolmans are. 
not worn in New York now ; that cost only one hundred and 
fifty dollars ; and two hats, which both cost less than fifty dol- 
lars, which was the price Mrs. Smith paid for one. Then the 
furs which I needed long before they came, g^oodness knows. 
You got them at a bargain. 
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Mr, J. Yes ! for three hundred dollars. Then you've had 
handkerchiefs, and laces, and ribbons, and all sorts of costly 
trifles. Five htindred dollars don't half cover the amount. 

Mrs. J. But you are worth more tlian Mr. Smith, and Mi-s. 
Smith wears furs which cost eight hundred, and her cloak was 
three hundred. 

Mr. J. Smith is going to the dogs as fast as he can, and it's 
all through the vanity and extravagance of his wife. 

Matilda. Mrs. Smith is not a favorite in society. Her coarse 
assumption of superiority disgusts every one. 

Mrs. J. Yes, of course you conspire with your father against 
your poor mother. If Mrs. Smith is disliked it is because she 
is the most elegantly- dressed woman in our set. Xot that I lik? 
- lier especially, but I don't propose to be out-shone by her in sa 
ciety. I wonder if Jane ever will bring in the breakfast. She 
is the slowest mortal ! I presume the coffee will be muddy and 
the steak overdone. So strange that I never have a cook who 
can prepare a decent meal. I suppose if it were not my nature 
to bear everything, even in servants, rather than have a scene, 
it would be otherwise. My servants know my weakness as 
well as my husband and daughter, and act accordingly. 

Mr. J. I should think so ; Jane is the third cook we've had 
in the last three months, and if you are not careful she will leave 
us in the lurch. However, you are a very good cook yourself, 
or was when an inmate of Meadow Brook farm-house. I'm not 
sure but that your dainty biscuit and juicy pies captivated my 
youthful fancy as well as your rosy cheeks and bright eyes. 

Mrs. J. Unfeeling monster ! always harping on my father's 
poverty. If we were poor, I had ever then the instincts of a 
^lady ; you knew that, Mr. Jenkins — you saw that, and you saw 
'that I was of a sunny temperament. Your cruelty has banished 
the sunshine from my spirit, biit I am still the yielding, patient, 
too patient, creature I then was. You'll think of your unkind- 
ness when I'm dead and gone, Mr. Jenkins ; you'll think of it 
when you've installed some Xantippe in my place— when you've 
found your match in some one who won't submit tamely to your 
abuse. You'll think of it then, Mr. Jenkins, and you'll repent 
in sackcloth and ashes. And you^ miss, you'll think of your 
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poor mach-enduring mother when I'm gone, and 70a have a 
stepmother to rule over you. 

Matilda. Oh, mamma, dear I don*t torture yourself with such 
gloomy fancies. You'll be spared to us many a year. Why, 
your cheeks are rosier than mine, and you look almost as 
young. 

Mrs. J, There it is again ! I understand that sarcasm uiiss ; 
that's the way of all the Jenkinses ; they meet kindness witli 
cruelty, affection with sarcasm. The Browns are amiable, too 
amiable to assert tlieir rights. You're all Jenkins. I'm sure 
there's not another poor woman in the world who has such 
trials to bear, but I suffer in silence, yet I have feeling never- 
theless. I may meet insults and jeeris with long patience, Mr. 
Jenkins. I may seemingly be oblivious of a daughter's unnatural 
cruelty, but these things cut me to the heart. There's one 
comfort — my trials will soon be over, you'll soon have to look 
for a new victim to torture, I shall die as I have lived — without 
a murmur. 



MES. MUDGET'8 MODEL SOHOOL 

Scene. — Miss Maud Ellery in the school-room. Class in 
geography are reciting. Miter Mrs. Mudget, a matron 
of the old school. 

Mrs. M. Miss El'ry, I b'lieve ? (Maud hows, and Mrs. M. 
extends her hand) I'm Mis' Mudget, my daughter's children 
go to school — Georgy Reed an* Elly Reed. I've heerd a sight 
o' complaint about the way things was kerried on liere, so I 
thort I'd step in an' see fur myself. Sez I ter Samanthy Jane 
— that's my daughter — sez I, *' Miss Ell'ry's a young thing an' 
haint had no experience," sez I ; *' folks orter overlook little 
exigencies," sez I. I kep' school considerble myself, down ter 
Puddle Dock, Roostic County, Maine, when I was a gurl. It's 
'bout thirty year ago now, but knowledge is jist the same an' 
human nacher's jist the same. I ust ter make the youngons 
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toe the mark, I tell ye, an' everybody thoaglit I was a master- 
hand to learn 'em. Now ef you haint no objections I thort Fd 
see jist how you manage, an' when you git through, I'll take 
holt an' show ye how I ust ter dew. 

Miss E. I have no objection, Mrs. Mudget • indeed, I should 
like to observe your method of teaehing. 

The doss in geography proceeds. The lesson given may be 
what is^most convenient — map-dratoing or topical recita- 
tions. As many new methods as possible should be intro- 
dueed. Mrs. Mudget looks puzzled, sniffs a little. The 
primary class in readihg follows. 

Mrs. M. (groans). Did I ever ! 
' Misfi JS.^ We will close by singing, as usual, {some appro- 
priate school-song may be sung by a number of pupils) And, 
now, Mrs. Mudget, you are at liberty to conduct such exercises 
as you wish. I thank you sincerely for your charity towar^ 
me, and am not unwilling to learn new methods nor to ac- 
knowledge an error, if shown wherein I have erred. 

Mrs. M. Well, I must say. Miss EU'ry, folks hain't said a 
'Word too much ! What I've seen this afternoon is more like 
children's play than keepin' school. You wouldn't ha' ben 
kep' iu the Puddle Dock school two days. I should ha' thort 
a three-year-old child would ha knowed that the A B C's hez 
got io be learnt afore a body kin read right off; I should ha' 
thort common sense would ha' learnt you that. Now I'll show 
ye how to keep school as it orter be kep'. First, I want ter 
see all them slates put away. 1 don't want no sich nonsense 
as drawin' picters on the slate in my school. ABC class, 
come out I • . 

The little ones do not move until called out &y Miss Ellery. 
Mrs. Mudget sits in her chair with six or eight little 
ones gathered around her, pointing out each letter of the 
alphabet mth a pen-knife to each member of the class indi- 
vidually, which they repeat after her, thus—A — A ; B — B, 
etc. TJie class is restive, and some pantomimes are.enacted 
among the seated pupils, 

Mrs. M. (as class retires). There, now !- Miss EU'ry, that's 
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the way to learn little ones — lay a good foundation. Children 
never orter read a word till they can spell words of four 
letters, anyway. 

Miss E. But, Mrs. Mudget, I have observed that pupils who 
are trained in this manner acquire a drawling, hesitating tone, 
very painful to the ear. So far as my experience goes, I have 
noted that the little ones learn to pronounce words as readily 
ad letters. I teach the alphabet incidentally, and think it is 
learned as readily, and far more pleasantly, than by the method 
you employ. 

Mrs, M. Well, " Slow an* sure" is my motto. A child's got 
ter creep afore he can walk. Class in Second Reader. {tli6 
Second Header class come forward, crowding and shuffling.) 

Mrs. M. Now, every one of yer toe that crack. Where do 
yo read ? Well, I never ! Sech nonsense ! Wonder if there 
is a sensible piece in this book? Here, read this, (selects one 
that suits her better) Now mind yer stops ; but, first, how 
long do yew stop at a commy ? 

Johnny. Long enough to take breath. 

Mrs. M. Nonsense ! as ef yew hadn't got yer breath al- 
ready ! I'll tell yew, an* I want yew tew remember, long 
enough to count one ; at a simicolon, long enough tew count 
tew ; at a colon, count three ; at a period, four. When I kep' 
school ter Puddle Bock, I ust ter hev a way of my own to 
learn 'em how ter mind the stops. At a commy, I told 'em to 
say *' tick ;*' at a simicolon, " tick, tick," and so on. You may 
read that way now. 

Class read in this manner : " John, (tick) the little hoy who was 
so sick, {tick) was often lonely, {tick, tick, tick, tick).*' One 
hoy breaks down, and some smiling faces are noticed. 

Mrs. M, Stop larfin, you sarcy little critur ! Ef I was 
keepin* school in earnest I'd learn yew I (class retires, and 
Mrs. M. again turns to Miss Ellery) I declare for't ! Miss 
Ell'ry, ef you hain't got them scholars drilled sos't they read 
jist like parrots 1 Anybody can see that they know tliei? 
lessons by heart— read right off without stoppin! ; sounds jist 
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as if tli^ were talkiu'. Tliat class orter have a harder book ; 
Elly sez you keep em' on one piece tew or three days. 

Miss E. Yes, I do not allow my pupils to pass over a lesson 
until they can read it fluently, in conversational tones. 

Mrs. M. Now that ain*t no way ; I alius ust to give my 
scholars a new lesson every time they read. They didn't rat- 
tle pieces off like that. 

Miss E. I should judge not. 

Mrs. M. {again inspecting the school). Set up, Eddy Smith. 
Study yer lesson, Elly Reed. Keep yer eyes on yer books, all 
of yew. rd.like to have -the handlin' of ye one week; I'd 
take the kinks out o' vew. I hain't time to hear all the lessons, 
but I'll call out the Fourth Reader class, (class advances) 
Here's a good piece of poetry, {selects Alexander Selkirk's 
Soliloquy. Any oilier poem xcill do as well) Now I'll read" 
one verse, an* then I want yew all tew read after me in con- 
cert. (Mrs. M. -reads in a drawling, sing-song tone.) 

I am m-o-narch of a-11 I surv-c-y, 

I am 1-o-r-d of the f-o-w-1 and the brute, etc. 

The class, after indulging in a few sly icinks and nudges, read 
in concert, in the same sing-song tone. 

Mrs, M. There ! that was pooty well done. Yew*re «11 
capable enough, if yew only had some one to learn ye. {chv-s 
retires) Class in geography. These books beat me ! Now 
this lesson, all about valleys, an' plains, an' mounting systems, 
I don't care about no sech folderol ! Turn to the map of the 
Eastern States. Mary, point out the Merrimac River. (Mary 
displays the hook mtJi her finger on the river) That's 
::lght. Emma, where's Besting? That's right. I've ben tew 
Besting ; it's a dretful pooty city. Point tew Lowell, Jane. 
Yes ! that's on the Merrimac. I hain't b^n there, but I hed a 
cousin that worked in one of the mills. Now say the capitals. 
There, that'll do. 1 got ter git tny man's supper, and I'll hev 
ter be spry. School's dismissed, {the pupils icithdraw, and 
Mrs. Mudqet addresses the teacher) I'm dretful beat, Miss 
EU'ry, to see the way things is gold' on here ! 1 don't blame 
yew 30 much, for I s'pose you've-ben goin' tew jist sedi schools 
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as yew keep. You're a good -look! Dg gal an' you've got real 
pooty ways with ye, an* I feel jest as ef I'd like ter help ye a 
little. Now Tvo had a good chance for schoolin', an' a consid- 
erable experience keepin' school, and I'll give you a few 
lessons ef you'll come down tew my house every night after 
school for a while. Mis' Granger siez yew spend all yer time 
out o' school studying. Now I never had ter study a minnit 
when I kep' school to Puddle Dock. Once in a while there 
was some long sums to dew, but there ! I had *em all down in 
black an* white.- Why, I used ter dew a sight o* sewin' an 
knittin'. One summer I knit ten pair o' socks, an* pieced five 
bedquilts, an' sot *em together. I don't want ter hurt yer 
feelin's, but folks talk about your never takin* no. work in 
your hands ; 'twill spile your market in this place. But I 
s'pose its a bargain ; you'll come down tew mv house tew- 
night? I guess about a dollar a week would be fair. 

Miss E. I must refuse your kind offer, Mrs. Mmdget ; thanks 
for your interest in my welfare, bat having already spent 
many years in school, and having availed myself of the 
various '* helps*' furnished teachers, by attendance upon in- 
stitutes, teachers'^ meetings, etc., I do not feel that I require 
further special training. I do study a great deal in order to 
make recitations interesting and attractive. Your ideas of 
school management do not agree with mine, I see. With due 
respect, I must say that I feel competent to instruct and 
govern my pupils without help from others. 

Mrs. M. Yoii sarcy, ungrateful hussy ! I hope they will 
turn ye out o* school ; *twill serve ye just right ! Here's the 
deestrick payin' on ye "forty dollars a month, when all I got 
down tew Puddle Dock was six shillin' a week ! I hope the 
trustees'U hist ye out o' this afore to-morry night. Good-bye,- 
miss You hain't made no great things by tumin' up your 
nose at me, I kin tell yew 1 My old man is one o' the trustees, 
an' he's got a word tew say 'bottt how things is goin' on here. 

\E(xit Mbs. M. in high dudgeon. 
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THE OHUDBElSrS PARAT)ISE. 

Adapted from Dlcken's " Holiday Romanoe. " 
D. A. HBTWOOD. 

Chakacters. — Nettie AsHFORD, Mr. aT^d Mrs. Orange, Mrs. 
Lemon ; aU children of eight or ten years ; several large 
' boys and' girls. 

Miss Nettie zIshford, to audience : 

There is a country which I will show you when we get into 
maps, where the children have everything their own way ; 
the grown-up people are obliged to obey them, and can never 
sii up to supper except on their birthdays. The children 
order them to make pies, and tarts, and marmalade, and if 
they won't, they are put in the corner till they do. If their 
parents, or aunts, or ancles, are troublesome, they are sent off 
to school. You will now have a glimpse of a home-scene in 
that delightful country. 

Curtain faZls, then immediately' rises. 

Scene I. — Mrs. Lemon and baby {a wax doV) at hom^. Hell 

rinySy and Mrs. L.*8 Jwusemaid {another small child) ans- 
tcers the caUy admitting Mrs. Orange, who carries a large 
doll. 

Mrs. 0. Good-morning ! Fine day I How do you do ? Mrs. 
Lemon at home ? 

Maid. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. 0. Will you say Mrs. Orange and baby ? 

Maid. Yes, ma'am. Walk in. (she comes in.) 

Mrs. L. Good-morning, Mrs. Orange. Lovely day ! 

Mrs. 0. Good-morning ; a most beautiful day. How do 
you do ? and how is little Tootlecumboots ? 

Mrs. L, Slie's quite poorly, little darling I cutting her 
teeth. 

Mrs. 0. JDth, indeed 1 She hasn't fits, I hope ? 

Mrs. L. No 1 but she's so troublesome nights. 
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Mrs. 0. How many teetli lias she? 

Mrs. L. Five. ' 

Mrs. 0. My Florabel has eight, but then she's very vora- 
cious, a remarkable child ! Shall we lay them on the table 
while we converse, Mrs. Lemon? 

Mrs. L. By all means, dear Mrs. Orange. 

Mrs. 0. The first question is — I don't bore you, Mrs. Lemou ? 

Mrs. L. Far from it, Mrs. Orange ; go on, pray ! 

Mrs. 0. Then, might I ask, have you any vacancies ? 

Mrs. L. A few. How many do you require ? 

Mrs. 0. Why, the truth is, I have come to the conclusion 
that my children are getting too troublesome at home. Let 
mo see ! Two parents, two intimate friends of theirs, one 
godfather, two godmothers, and an aunt. Have you as many 
vacancies ? 

Mrs. L. I have just eight, ma'am. 

Mrs. 0. Most fortunate I Terms moderate, I think ? 

Mrs. L, Very moderate. 

Mrs. 0, Diet good, I think? 

Mrs, L. Excellent, madam. 

Mrs. 0. Most satisfactory I Corporal punishment dispensed 
-%vith ? 

Mrs. L. Why, we do occasionally shake, madam > and we 
have boxed ears, but only in extreme cases. 

Mrs. 0. Could I, madam, could I see the school 1 

Mrs. L. With the greatest of pleasure, Mrs. Orange. 

Another curtain is withdrawn y bringing into mew a group of 

grown-up people, seated. 

Mrs. L. Stand up, children, {^hey all stand up.) 

Mrs. 0. There is a tall child in disgrace ; may I ask what 
he has done ? J 

Mrs. L. Come here. White, and tell the lady what you hav.e 
been doing. 

White {who has teen sitting on a high stool). Betting on 
horses. Lost, too ! 

Mrs. L. Are you sorry for it, you naughty child ? 

W. No ! Sorry to lose, but shouldn't be sorry to win. 
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Mrs. L. There's a vicious boy for you ! Go along, with 
you, sir ! This (pointing out another taU boy) is Brown. Oh, a 
sad case, Brown is ! Never knows when he's had enough — 
greedy I How's your gout, sir ? 

Brovm. Bad, very bad 1 I had a sad night of it 1 

Mrs, L, What else can you expect ? Go and take exercise ■ 
directly, . Mrs. Black, come here to me. Now here is a child, 
Mrs. Orange, who is always at play. She can't be kept at* 
home a single day ; always gadding about and spoiling her 
clothes. Play, play, play, from morning till night ; how can 
she expect to improve ? 

Mrs, B, Don't expect to improve ; don't want to. 

Mrs. L. That's a specimen of her temper, madam. To see 
her when she is tearing about, you would suppose her good- 
humored, at least ; but bless you 1 a more pert and forward 
minx never lived 1 

Mrs. 0. You must have a great deal of trouble with them, 
madam. 

Mrs. L, Ah, indeed 1 I have. What Vith their tempers, 
their quarrels, their "never knowing what's good for them, 
deliver me from these unreasonable children ! 

Mrs. 0. Well, I wish you good-morning, Mrs. Lemon. 

Mrs. L. Well, I wish you good-morning, Mrs, Orange. 

ScBNB II. — ^Mbs. Orange at Iiome. Mbs. Alici;mpans m 

announced. 

Mrs. 0. My dear Mrs. Alicttmpane, how do you do ? Pray 
stay to dinner. We have but a simple meal, turnovers and 
apple dumplings ; but if you will take us as you find us, you 
will be so kind. 

Mrs. A. Don't mention it ; I shall be too glad ! What do 
you think I came for ? Guess, madam ! 

Mrs. 0. Oh I I cannot guess, really. 

Mrs. A. Why, I'm going to have a children's party at my 
house to-night ; if you and Mr. Orange and the baby would 
join us we shall be complete. 

Mrs. O. More than charmed, I am sure. 

Mrs. A. So kind of you I But I hope the children won"^ 
bore you ? 
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Mrs. 0. Not at all ! Dear things, I so dote on them ! 

Enter Mr. Orange. 

Mrs. 0. James, my love, yoa look tired. What has been 
doing in the citj to-day t 

Mr. 0. Trap, bat and ball, my dear. It uses a man up. 

Mr:*. 0. That dreadful city, Mrs. Alicampane I so trying-^ 
isn't it? 

Mrs. A. Oh, so trying ? -John lias lately been speculating 
in marbles. I often say to him at night, " John, is the result 
worth the wear and tear ? " 

Mrs. 0. James, what do you think of attending a cbildreu's 
party at Mrs. Alicumpane's to-night? 

Mr. 0. ril take you there, of course. Doo't care for chil- 
dren myself. 

Mrs. A. Not for girls 7 Come, you care for girls ? 

Mr. 0. Frivolous and vain, madam. 

Mrs. A. Oh, you dreadful man I You d6n't mean what yoa 
say ! 

M)*s. 0. Dinner is waiting. Let us ^ out. Mr. Orange will 
be m a better humor after dinner, Mrs. Alicumpfuie. 

ICurtmnfoBs, 



THE HOVEL KEADEK 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

Characters. — Mary Jane Grant, Mrs. Grant, Iier mother. 
Miss Hannah Smith, a maiden aunt, Mr. EoGAli 
Vaughn alias Joe Thompson, and Mr. Grant, her 
father. 

Scene.— ^Miss Grant lounging in an untidy room, reading a 

yellow-covered novel. 

Mary J. {flinging tJie hook down). How charmingly it ended"! 
Ethel La Fontaine marries the Count, as I. knew she would all 
tlie time. What hairbreadth adventures she encountered ! 
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To think of her being immured in that dreadful dungeon so 
long I Oh, dear I why was I doomed to such a quiet, hum- 
drum life ! But I was not intended to live the prosy life that 
the girls of my set 'are satisHcd with ! I am — well, perhaps 
not as beautiful as Ethel La Fontaine — but still, very pretty. 
If I could afford to dress richly, I think I should be called 
beautiful. I am not unlike the heroine of the story ; the 
same lustrous, wavy hair, the same faultless complexion. My 
liands, too, are as soft and white as her's, thanks to mamma, 
vrho shields me from rough work. Poor mamma I she doies 
work too hard I but, then, she does it willingly. (me« and 
looks out of tlie madow) Hcigho ! there goes that handsome 
Mr. Vaughn. He is as handsome aS Apollo. What a superb 
mustache ! How gracefully he lifted his. hat when I met him 
this morning. lie even bowed courteously to Aunt Hannah, 
notwithstanding she is a sour old maid I What an unreason- 
able creature she is Because she never could find a man who 
would marry her, she seems to wish to devote me to spinster- 
hood. She has considerable influence with mamma, though, 
and by her misrepresentations has made her believe that Mr. 
Vaughn is an unprincipled adventurer. She pretends to 
possess a great knowledge of physiognomy, and pronounces 
him a scoundrel ! What would she say if she knew that I 
met him by appointment, at the brook under the willows, last 
night. 

Voice front the- kitchen, Mary Jane ! 

Mary J. Yes, Tm coming. Oh, dear I I wish Aunt Hannah 
would call me "May." Whoever heard of a heroine named 
Mary Jane I I suppose I must go ; she wants me to dust the 
sitting-room. I'll put on my gloves, if she does sneer 

PvUs on her gloves. Curtain faUs, 

ScBNE 11. — Aunt Hannah putting the disordered room to 

rights. 

Aunt H, Oh, dear, dear ! Such an untidy, careless girl ! 
What can Maria mean by indulging her in such indolent 
habits, {picks up the novel) Here's a specimen oflier reading : ] 

" Ethel La Fontaine, or the Heroine of Horton Height." And 
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filie has been dawdliog for two days ovqf this senseless novel ! 
She imagines herself a heroine, perhaps, and is waiting for an 
ideal prince I She used to he a sweet little girl, and I hoped 
she would grow up to be a comfort to Maria, but this habit of 
novel-reading has spoiled a naturally fine character. Maria 
has acted injudiciously in her doting love, not realizing that' 
by sacrificing hef own comfort to her daughter's she is making- 
that daughter indolent and selfish. She will be %\ie easy prey 
of any unprincipled adventurer who is keen enough to pl&y 
the part of the hero of some sensational novel. 

Enter Mrs. Grant, an invalid, dressed in a vyrapper. 

Mrs, G, You are vexed with poor May, Hannah. Do not be 
harsh with the child ! I know you would have trained her 
differently, but you do not understand her sensitive, delicate 
organization. I cannot bear to see her become a drudge ! She 
has no taste for . homely, household duties, and she is so fond 
of reading- 

Aunt H. Humph I I think so. Here's a specimen of the 
literature she likes— a trashy novel by a third-rate author. 
She has no taste for useful reading ; she knows nothing of 
history ; does not enjoy reading poetry, and discards all worlcs 
of Hction which possess merit — Scott, Dickens, and even Mrs. 
Stowe, unknown names to her. She is a silly, romantic girl, 
and just now imagines herself in the light of a novel-heroine, 
and thinks she has met her fate in the person of this flashy^ 
ill-bred stranger. 

Mrs. G, Oh, Hannah 1 how dreadfully you talk! Tou are 
hni*sh, but do shield my poor girl from h^rm, if you can. I 
wish her father were hero. 

Aunt H. I intend to look after Mary Jane. Excuse me if I 
seem harsh, Maria, but you know sharp remedies are some- 
times effective. [Curtain faUs. 

Scene III. — EdGxVR Vaughn and Mary Grant, siiiing 

together in the parlor. 

Mr. V. What would that vinegar- faced aunt of your's say if 
she knew I was here ? Love laughs at locksmiths ! She 
thought after that rebuff of last evening, that I dare not ven- 
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tare to call here again. It's lucky she was called out upon aa 
"errand of mercy/' as she calls it ; and equally lucky that 
your respected paternal parent is absent. Your mother would 
have been all right had not Miss Hannah aroused her sus- 
picions. She did not hear me when I entered ? 

Mary J. Oh, no I she had been sleeping for hours. 

Mr, V, Now, my love, will you not fly with me to-night ? 
Tour father is expected to arrive to-morrow, and from what I 
have heard, is as opinionated as his amiable sister-in-law. 
Come with me, my dearest ; a carriage waits at a safe distance, 
we can reach the station in season for the midnight train, and 
a few hours journey will bring us to the city. A clergyman, a 
college chum of mine, will perform the ceremony. We will 
then repair to my mansion, of which you are hereafter to be 
mistress. Your lovely aunt will very probably sue for your 
forgiveness when she finds that you have wedded a million- 
aire ! 

Idary J. Oh, Edgar I I dare not I It would kill mamma ; 
she is very feeble, you know Wait a little longer ; I will be 
true 

A 8udden rusJi, and Mr. Grant, toUh Aunt Hannah and 

two offlcers of justice, enter tJie room. 

Officer. Here he is ! Mr. Edgar Vaughn, alias Joe Tliomp- 
son, alias Cliarley Chute, alias Bill Kclley, which is his true 
name, I believe. Put on the bracelets, Hammond, he's a 
desperate rascal ! 

Vaughn. Well, go ahead gentlemen; no use resenting, I 
suppose. Rather hard for a fellow on the eve of his wedding. 

Offlcev. We tracked him to this village some days ago ; we 
c were obliged to be cautious, though, as he is a pretty slippery 
rogue. 

Mr. Grant groans, and Aunt Hannah utters a faint ex* 
. clamation. The officers pass out with tibcir prisoner, loho, 
now that his true chtwacter is discovered, puts on an air 
of bravado. 

Vavghn^ Good-night, my sweet May ! You promised to be 
true, you know. 
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Jtfr. Q. And my child, on whom I so doted, has (Usgraced 
me 1 Would I had never lived to see this night ! (buries 7iis 
face in his Jiands,) 

Aunt H» Do not reproach her, John ; her punishment is 
already great ! This is a bitter lessoh, but I trust it will be 
effectual. Your daughter has been flattered and petted, and 
has imbibed an idea too prevalent among young girls, that 
personal beauty atones for all other deficiencies in a woman. 
A fond, but injudicious mother, has fostered these false views, 
and a course of reading, more dangerous than people believe, 
has given her false ideas of life, (goes to hety laying a hand 
caressingly on the bowed head) Do not despair, my dear ; life 
is all before you. Tou can atone for your folly. , Discard your 
foolish reading ; be a dutiful, affectionate child to your par- 
ents ; strive to do your duty day by day ; all will be welL 



A PEAOTIOAL JOKE. 

Characters. — Fred Graham, a young lawyer ; Ltlliai^ Gra- 
ham, his cousin; Mr. Claude Uayhotud, a young gentleman 
lately returned from Europe. 

Scene. — Fred Graham, sitting in his office alone , looks out of 

the window and soliloquizrs. 

Fred. Here comes cousin Lill. Claude Raymond will be in 
at ten. Capital ! I have an idea. She hasn't seen Claude since 
they both wore pinafores, and has an exalted idea of his good 
looks, courage, and other high qualities. He, too, has heard so 
much of Lillian from myself and others that he has somehow 
imbibed the notion that she is something finer than a common 
mortal, and but little less than an angel. Now that he has just 
returnfid from a long stay in foreign parts Lill is in quite a tre? 
mor regarding his first call, which he is expected to make this- 
afternoon. I'll have a bit of fun at their expense. 

Elder Lillian. 

Lillian. 0\\ ! Fred ! You'll come down to the house at two. 
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will you not ? Do you know that Tm actually afraid of this 
grand young gentleman, who has travelled all over Europe, hob- 

« 

nobbed with dignitaries, and danced, dined, talked and laughed 
with the proud dames and demoiselles of London and' Paris? 
And Tm only poor, Httle, plain, homespun Lill. 

Fred. Sorry, coz, but I can't possibly be there till three. But 
I must give you a word of caution, t think I have never told 
you that' Claude, poor fellow, became very deaf after his recov- 
ery from that dreadful fever, contracted last winter, in Spain ? 

LUl. Deaf ! Why, no. It's too bad, is n't it? And he is so 
handsome, so polished, it must be mortifying. 

Fred, It does trouble him exceedingly. In fact, if he wern't 
so sensitive on the score of his infirmity I would advise him to 
carry an ear-trumpet, or at least purchase an audiphone. Re- 
member to speak at the top of your voice, Lill, and manifest no 
surprise or sympathy for his defect. Just talce his deafness as 
a matter of course, he is so extremely sensitive. 

Lill. Certainly. Poor fellow ! I will not add to his embarrass- 
ment in the least. I can raise my voice to a pretty high pitch ' 
We girls took lessons in elocution, you know, [fixit Lillian. 

Enter Claude. 

Fh*ed, Ah, good morning. You're a trifle late. Cousin Lil- 
lian }mX left the oflSce. 

• Claiide. Indeed I I think I ci»nght a glimpse of the little lady 
as she tripped up the street. What a slender, petite figure ! 
Just the same little fairy as of old, is n't she? 1 shall call upon 
her this afternoon, at two. Will you accompany me? 

Fred. Should be delighted — but have a business engagement 
at that hour. By the way, Claude., did you know that poor Lil- 
lian is painfully deaf? 

Claude. Deaf ! No ; what a pity ! But then she is so charm- 
ing otherwise that what might seem a serious defect in another, 
would in her appear but a slight blemish. 

Fred. Of course. If one had strong lungs one wouldn't mind ; 
but mine are weak, and it's absolutely painful for me to con- 
verse with her long at a time. She is very sensitive on the score 
of her deafness, though. I must caution you not to betray by 
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look or manner that it cost you an effort to make yourself heard. 
In fact, Lillian dou*t realize how exceedingly deaf she is. 

Clande. Of couree, I shall not — would not wound her for the 
world. 1 hope she may yet be cured. 

Fred. There is very little hope, I fear. Remember, you must 
shout at the top of your voice. 

Clande. I will bear it in mind. , Unlike you, Fred, I have a 
strong pair of lungs. [Exit Claude. 

Fred. Ha ! ha ! ha ! IIow sympathetic they both st'em ! I'll 
go up to the house at two oclock, and hide behind the shrubbery 
to hear the fun. 

Scene II.-— ^ parlor. Mr. Claude Uaymoxd enters with a 
low hoic. Claude and Lillian both shout simuUancousl^. 
** How do you do, Miss Graham ?" " IIow do you do, Mr. 
Raymond?" 

Lill. I am happy ^ happy, to welcome you back to Glendale. 

Claude, {making a tremendous effort). And I am very happy 
to meet my friend and schoolmate. Miss Graham— Lillian, may I 
not call you. 

LiU. (with a still greater effort raises her voice to a shriU pitch). 
Certainly. Pray be seated. 

Claude. You are still the same Lillian — unchanged ; for per- 
fection cannot be improved. 

LUl. Oh ! Mr. Raymond — Claude — you are not addressing a 
court lady, but only a poor, simple, honest village girl ; so don't 
be profuse of compliments. *" 

Claude. I do not flatter you in the least, Miss Lillian. I have 
Been no lady in my travels whose beauty or grace excels that of 
my friend and schoolmate. 

LiM. {somewhat embarrassed^ turns oter the leates of a small 
volume Tiervously and changes the suhject). Do you like poetry, 
Mr. Raymond ? 

Claude, I do, particularly Shakespeare and Milton. Of mod* 
cm poets I prefer Tennyson. Who is your favorite? 

Lill. Longfellow. 

Claude. Of novelists, I prefer Dickens. 

Lill I like Dickens, too. His *' David Copperfield " is charm- 
ing. 



~ t 
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' Claude. You are a lady of such exquisite taste, I presume you 
are fond of flowers ? 
Lill. Yery. 

Claude. And will you accept a bouquet from my conservatory ? 
JtUL Certainly. 

Clati.de. And will you wear some of the scarlet geraniums in 
your hair to-night ? 

Enter Fred. 

Fb'cd. Ha ! ha ! ha I I would advise you, my friends, to com- 
mit your thoughts to paper when you wax sentimental. The 
sound of your melodious voices reached me, in rty sanctum, 
and as I came up the front steps a crowd of small boys were 
gathered there. Lillian, you do your teacher much credit. 
Claude, your vocal powers are unsurpassed. 

Lill. Oh I Fred ! I'm fairly exhausted. But if Claude can't 
hear you he'll think your actions strange. Pray be careful. 

Claude. But I can hear, Miss Lillian. You rascal ! I begin to 
comprehend that this is one of your practical jokes, and that 
Miss Lillian and myself have been acting a capital farce. 



AUKT MAETHA'S EUSE. 

D. A. HEYWOOD. 

Characters. — Miss Martha Woodbury, a rich maiden lady; 
the Misses Louise and Rosa Woodbury and Mrs. Wood. 
BURY, thur stepmother ; Mr. Moneybags, Mr. Augustus 
FiTZ-XoODLB and Fred Howard. 

Scene!.— Miss Martha Woodbury reading a dainty letter. 

She lays it aMde. 

Aunt M. My niece Louise writes a very affectionate little let- 
ter ; rather too affectionate, I think, considering that she hasn't 
seen* 'dearest auntie "since she wore pinafores. I did not like 
her particularly then, the most selfish little creature I ever saw ; 
but time works wonders — it may be she has changed for the 
better. Little Rosa was diffe^r^nt — not so pretty as Lou, very 
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Aunt M. (8mile»). No, Loizy, it wasn't because L didn't hev no 
chances. I was real pooty when I was young, if I do say it us 
hadn't orter. Ton look a good deal as I did at your age, Loizy. 

Lou. (aaide). The horrid old thing ! as if I resemble her at 
any period of her life ! {applying her mouth to the ti"u.mpet) Dear 
auntie, I'm flattered to think I resemble you. If I can but pre- 
serve my good looks as you have done. You look so youfhf ul, 
too. 

Aunt M. I think myself that I was raly ruther han'sqmer 
than you are, Loizy. Still you're not so dretful humbly— you'll 
pass in a crowd. I hed beaux a plenty. There was Samuk' 
Jinkins, old Squair Jinkins' youngest son ; his farm jined ourn. 
Samule, he was einamost crazy when I mittened him, went off 
in a huff an' married Betsey Ann Bragg that same day. There 
Was Ebenezer Plunkett — Deacon Plunkett's oldest boy, — a rale 
handsome young man as I ever sot eyes on ; he took it dretful 
to heart that I didn't marry him, cum down with the typhus an' 
like ter died. Then there was 'Bijah Crosby, jest worshipped 
the very ground I walked on. But I couldn't begin to tell ye 
the chances I had to marry. But then, girls, you orter be thank- 
ful I didn't take up with any on 'em. 

Lou, (aside). I am, if we succeed in getting that half million. 

liosa. It don't seem possible that she is a sister of our dear 
papa. He was so refined. Her coarseness in shocking ! 

Lou. (speaJcing in the trumpet). Shall I not order some refresh- 
ments for you, dear auntie ? 

Aunt M. If you mean vittles, I wish you would. I dew feel 
kinder lank. You're a dretful good-hearted little critter, Loizy ; 
but you wont lose nothin* by waitin' on yer old aunt. 

Lou. {aside). I'm getting on pretty well with my dear "Stunt. 
Rosa, why don't you say something ? 

Atmt M. {addressing Mrs W.). You haint too old to git mar- 
ried agin. Fair to middlin' as to looks. I should think jnou'd 
set yer capfor some rich old chap. Now I know one in 'Frisco 
twould jest suit ye. I guess I could git up a match between ye. 
of you've a notion to marry I'll write. < 

MrB, W. . Oh I dear sister ! don't speak of it. My heart is bur- 
ied in the grave witli dear James, {bwies her face in her liani- 
kerehifif again .) 
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Aunt M, Don't take on so, Pauliny. 

Mrs, W. Pauline, please, sister. 

Aunt M. I haint used to the new-fangled way of pernouncin' 
old names. I kad a cousin Pauliny — and it comes' handy to say 
it. 

Lou. {enters with a tray of refreshments), I had Bridget make 
you a cup of strong tea, auntie. 

Aunt M, {taking the tray). Bless yer little heart, Loizy. Yon 
knowed what would suit yer old aunt ! Them cakes is rale 
good. Did you make 'em, Pauliny ? 

Mrs. W. No ; Bridget made these. 

Aunt M. Haint Loizy and Rosy learned to cook yet ? 

Lou. No, auntie. We have been in school so constantly, you 
know ; l)ut we wish to learn, I am sure. I should enjoy cook- 
ing ever so much. 

Aunt M. That's right, Loizy. 1*11 show you how myself. 
Them Irish girls don't understand the business. 

Lou. Dear me I I detest house- work ; but of course I must 
fall in with the old creature's notions. 'Twill spoil my hands 
too. I can't even wear gloves. 

Bosa. I would really like to learn cookery, Lou. If Aunt 
Martha will give me. lessons I will be ever so glad. Papa used 
often to speak of Aunt Martha's housekeeping abilities. 

Scene III. — Parlor as before. Miss Lou, Rosa, their stepmotJifr, 
Mk. Moneybags, Augustus Fitz-Noodlb, engaged in con- 
versation. Aunt M. knitting a blue sock. 

Aunt M. Mr, Fitz-Noodle, I talk of goin' hum to morrer. 

FitZ'Noodle (pellowing in the trumpet). We shall aw mith you 
exthedingly. We have enjoyed your totliiety tho much. 

Lou. How can you, Mr. Fitz-Noodle ? I feel as if I could clap 
my hands with delight. 

Jlosa. I shall be really sorry. I have learned to love Aunt 
Martha notwithstanding her peculiarities! She has a warm 
heart and much good sense, despite her unprepossessing exterior. 

Fred. That is so like you, Rosa. You see more than the mere 
outside. I agree with you. Under a coarse exterior may be 
hidden a tru'e f*nd tender heart. 
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Mrs. W. How sentimental, Fred ! It's really refreshing to 
bear sacli sentiments expressed in this prosaic age. 

Moneybags (a little sarcmticaUy). These fine fancies axe very 
pretty, but it don't pay to indulge in 'em. I'm a pretty fair 
judge of human nature, and for one see nothing in the old party 
to indicate that she is anything more than a shrewd, grasping, 
money-making Yankee. Why, she's perfectly miserly. Still 
she's susceptible to flattery, and Miss Lou may count on a 
pretty handsome fortune when her interesting relative is kind 
enough to shuffle oS. her mortal coil. 

Aunt M. (suddenly laying down Jier knilting, casts her eye^ 
around the company and addresses all). I feel as if I'd a right 
to ask a few questions bein' I stan' in the relation I do to M\as 
Woodbury an' the girls Mr. Moneybags, I've noticed that 
you're hangin* round Pauliny a good deal I I spose it's made up 
between ye to git married, (a little hysterical scream from Mrs. 
W., a vigorous ahem from Mr. M.) Well," I wont press the mat- 
ter no further. I see by Mr. Moneybags' looks he's made up 
his mind. I'm glad on't. There wont be no need o' my helpin' 
Pauliny, so I kin leave that hundred thousan' to the Society for 
the Aid of Indignant Spinsters. Mr. Fifez-Noodle, I see you've 
a notion for my niece, T.oizy. I'm dretfulglad o' that, too. 
Your pa's rich, Loizy says, an' you'll be able to dress her out in 
fashion, an' keep her in chicken -fixins, an' you wont need any 
of my mouoy. She's a dretful lovin* little critter^ Mr. Fitz- 
Noodle, an' sets a sight by' her old auntie. I did mean to give 
her two hundred thousan' if she needed it, but she wont. But 
howsomever, I shall will her the old family kerridge an* the 
hosscloth cheers that was her grandmother Sprigginses, an' a set 
of chaney that come over in the Mayflower, an' my best aller- 
paker dress to remember me by. She don't care nothin' for 
money —she's told me that more'n twenty times. I'll give that 
to benevolcat charity too. Rosy, she haint no great beauty an* 
she wont malte much of a market, I sx)ose. Judgin' from what 
I see she an' Mr. Howard is on pooty good terms. What'j your 
contention, Mr. Howard ? 

Fred, (speaks in the trumpet). I am very fond of Rosa, and 
ijhe has promised to be mine. 
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A unt M. You've got a celery of fifteen hundred a year ; you're 
young an' liaint afeard of work. 1 guess you can git along. 
'Taint alius best to make a poor man rich on the suddint. 

JiVed. {proudly). I ask for help from no one, Miss Woodbury. 
I feel able to cope with the world single-handed, and Rosa does 
not sigh for the vanities of life. I can give her a comfortable 
liome. 

Aunt M. Well, Vm dretf ul glad*. Not tliat I feel in dooty * 
bound to do a great deal for Rosy, for she haint showed herseW 
nigli so lovin' asLoizy, but then she's my brother's child, though 
seems to me there haint much Woodbury 'bout her. Well, I'll 
liev ter pack my things "so, if I don't see ye agin, gentlemen, 
good-bye. {goes to each, sJiaking hands warmly) Good-bye, Mr. 
Moneybags. It's likely I'll visit you an' Pauliny when you git 
to housekeeping. Good-bye, Mr. Fitz-Noodle. I expect I shall 
luake it my home with you an' Loizy. She sets so much by her 
auntie that she wont be contented ef I don't. Good-bye, Mr. 
Howard. I shall look in on you an' Rosy once in a while as a 
matter of duty, though she haint no great lovo for me. 

[E.rit AuKT M. . 
Mr, Moneybags {rises stiffly). I have an engagement. Mi's. 
Woodbury. I ought to have been at the olhco before this. 
Good-day, ladies. 

Mr. Fitz-Noodle. I aw will accompany you, my dear fellah. 
I forgot in the socwiety of my chawming f wiends that the gov- 
ernor requested my pwesence in. the Bank, at thwee. Aw re war, 
ladies, (pows graoefully and departs.) 

Fred. I really cannot be spared long from the store, Rosa, 
Shall drop in this evening by your permission. [Exit Fked. 

Mrs W. The horrid old creature ! Here we've endured mar- 
tyrdom, for three long months. I've introduced her to my 
friends when I felt like dying with mortification ! The Le 
Veres, the Van Ulsters, the Van Dorns, have cut us on her ac- 
count. I'm sure I was of a good family if we were poor, and 
it's too hard to be disgraced by your father's low relations I 

Lou. (hursts into tears). You are unkind, mamma. Papa was 
a gentleman, and we know that you wjere glad enough to ex- 
change your rather uncomtortable home, for a genteel residence 
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on the avenue. We both know, too, that your extravagance has 
ledaced the very respectable property papa left to almost noth- 
ing ! We see absolute want staring us in the face, though we 
do live to-day in a luxurious home. I'm sure you've no more 
cause to complain than I. Arthur Le Vere was attentive before 
she came, and he is a splendid, high-bred man, with fortune and 
a distinguished name. Fitz-Noodle is a millionare, |)ut lie 
would not wish to marry a peniless girl. I'm sure if it were not 
for his money I would not. marry him — the conceited, empty 
brained fop ! I'm doomed to absolute poverty. I shall have to 
work for my living — become a shop drudge. 

Ee enta' Aun't Martha, dressed becomingly y minvs her hideous 
cap, a reaUi/ lady -like looking personage. Smothered excla- 
mations from Mrs. W. and the girls. 

Annt M. I see you are surprised at my transformation. Do 
not be distressed when I tell you that my deafness was assumed 
as well as my ridiculous Yankee character. I have been amused, 
it is true, and Lou, dear, a little pained withal, at the role you 
•have acted. I do not exactly like the deceit employed by you 
in Older to gain the favor of a rich relative. The test was a 
cruel one, but, dear little Rosa has stood it nobly. My darling, 
come here. You have your father's honest eyes, your father's 
truthfulness, {embraces her) You are not ambitious, and would 
doubtless be happy in those modest hired rooms which I over- 
heard you and Fred discussing ; but I have purchased a pretty 
villa, just on the outskirts of the city, which shall be yours. 
Lou, I think Mr. Fitz-Noodle will not call again, and Mr. Le 
Vere is too much shocked by the coarseness of your near rela- 
tive to recover. There is another, however, who loves you hon- 
estly, a noblp, manly fellow too, who will yet make his mark in 
the world. Be true to your better self, my dear, and you have 
yet something to hope from your old aunt. Mrs. Woodbury, 
you were the beloved wife of my brother ; for his sake I wilj 
cancel the debts you have contracted, and settle upon you an in- 
come sufficient for your needs. Perhaps at some future time 
you may all feel grateful for Aunt Martha's Ruse. 
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FLATDTG SCHOOL. 

D. A. HEYWCX)D. 

Characters. — Charlie Hikds, Gborob Wells, Henry 
Wells, Alice Wells, a large girl; Fred Hinds, Effie 
Moore. Edith Wright, Minnie Wright, Harry Hinds^ * 
John Moore, Willie Hinds, Tom Moore, and others, 

Sgkne.— ^ room supplied mth chairs^ a table, and common 
houeshold furniture. Some children grouped about the 
. table playing *' Authors,'* a group of smaller ones at other 
plays, 

Alice W. Dear me ! I'm tired of "Authors." If it wasn't 
raining we'd go out and play croquet, or take a s»il on the lake. 
Here we have a long afternoon before us and the house to our- 
selves. What shall we do ? Fm proprietress of the establish- 
ment at present and ought to be able to entertain the company, 
but, my wits are exhausted. 

T(mi. Let's play hunt the squirrel. 

Charlie H. Oh, that's too noisy. 

Geo. IF. Let's play school. All can join in that. 

All. Agreed I ' Let's play school. 
, Alice. Charlie, George, and Henry are the largest boys ; they 
may be the trustees and visit the school. 

Effie. Alice, you must be the teacher. 

All. Yes, Alice, you must teach 1 

Alice. As I am elected by acclamation I will undertake the 
responsibility, So it is arranged. The trustees must go out, 
so that school may be opened in due form. Here's the table. 
1 11 take that for a desk. Place the chairs about for the pupils* 
seats. Now, I want to look intellectual, and, well, a little 
more venerable. Here are grandma's spectacles. Now I look 
like a Boston professoress. {taps a bell and all take seats. 
Alice looks ovsr h:r spsct.icles solemnly and then addresses tJie 
school) Young ladies and gentlemen, girls and boys — Before 
commencing the arduous duties of the term I ii?ish to — 
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ahem - make a few remarks. My mission here is, as Byron po- 
etically said — no, Shakespeare — no— well, no matter who. My 
mission is '* to teach the young idea to shoot." {loud whispers 
from Fred Hinds.) 

Fred. Where's her shooting-irort ? 

John Moore. It's her mouth, 1 gaess. 

Alice {stamping her foot, looking over her spectacles tcith great 
asperity). Silence ! I command yon ! I must forewarn you 
that, contrary to modern ideas, 1 still adhere to David's — no, 
Solomon's — injunction to *' spare the rod and spoil the childr** 
No, I didn't mean that ; I meant the reveree. I'm not quite 
sure that the quotation is contained in Scripture either ; but 
no matter — it is good advice which 1 shall follow. Young^ 
ladies and gentlemen, girls and boys — I feel qualified to lead 
you along the — along the flowery — flowery — streets — of knowl- 
edge, and I hope that you will striven to follow — I trust you 
will conduct yourselves in a ladylike maimer, and also in a 
gentlemanlike. 1 will now take your names, {goes from scat 
to seat) I will now examine you in your respective studies. 
The class in grammar may come forward, {all but the two small 
children, Harry Hinds and Minnie Wright, take plaices on 
the floor) Fred, what is grammar V 

Fred. The art of speakin' proper, likewise writin' the same. 

Alice. Your definition is correct, though slightly an\.biguous, 
and perhaps I may say does not Exemplify the art you defi.ne. 
EflBe Moore, what is a noun ? 

Effie. A noun is a name. Some are proper, which cannot be 
said of Fred Hind's speech. 

Alice. EflBe, do not criticise rudely. Courtesy is a lesson 
which you should learn. Edith, what's a verb ? 

Edith. A verb is a word which affirms being, action, or 
state ; example— Harry Hinds is making faces at you. In this 
sentence " is making " is the verb. 

Alice. Very well ; I will attend to Harry Hinds, {seizes 
Harry by the ear, and shaking him gently, deposits him on the 
^<?c>?') John, what is a conjugation? 

John. Something about^— marriage. I heard pa 
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Alice. You are mistaken. Effie, conjugate the Terb ''love" 
in the present tense, indicative mood. 

Fffle. I love, thou lovest, he loves ; plural, we love, you 
love, they love. (Tom Moore raises his hand.) 

Alice, Well, Thomas? 

Tom, Conjugation is a word that describes love. 

Alice. You are riot correct. But I see that you have been 
well taught in the rudiments of this art by my predecessor. 
You may take your seats. Class in geography ! {the same clasn 
arise.) 

Alice. What is a promontory ? 

Tom. A tory is one who favored the British in the— Mexi- 
can war ; prominent means conspicuous ; therefore, a j)rom- 
ontory must have been a conspicuous tory. 

Alice. Your definition is at least ingenious. However, it is 
incorrect. Edith, where is the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Edith. It must be a point on the coast of the State of Matri- 
mony. 

Alice It may be possibly. I haven't time to look it up just 
now. John, what are oceanic currents? 

John. I did not know that currants grew on the ocean. 

Alice. I will leave you to study the subject for yourself* 
Willie, what manufactures are carried on in New England ? 

Willie^ Wooden nutmegs and — well, I don't remember the 
rest. 

Alice. Very well ; that will do. I will now proceed to topics 
connected with mathematical geography. Edith, what is a 
pl^n? 

Edith. It is a word which means homely. As a striking 
example I would mention Deacon Giles. 

Alice. You are partially correct. Tom, what is a pole? 

7'om. There are several kinds of poles — ^fishpole, beanpoles, 
and, in law and politics, a fellow's head is a poll. 

Alice. I did not refer to either of those poles. As a class 
you evince much natural ability, though you certainly require 
some drill. You may study the first lesson for recitation in 
the afternoon, (rap at the door, which Alice opens.) 
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Enter Chaklib Hinds, carrying a 'cane and wearing a very 
stiff old-fashioned collar, wliich almost Iddea bis ear*; 
Gborgb Wells, dressed in a worHng blouse, wearing Ug 
cowhide hoots ; Hbnby Wells, in a 'sery coarse coat which 
reaches alihost to his feet, and wooden shoes; if tliese can- 
not be jyj'oeured they may be dispensed mtJu 

Alice. Good morning, gentleman. Do I tuildress {to Ciiab- 
LIE) Deacon Fogy ? 

Charlie, That -ia my name, ma'am. This is Mr. -Snarl, 
Miss 

Alice. Profundity, 

Charlie. Ah, yes. Miss Profundity, And this is Mr. Sclinei- 
der. We, as you are aware, constitute the Board of Trustees. 
We were not pleased with the last term, and — no oltence, mis.-s 
— we mekn to start the school right this time. We are paying 
a scandalous salary for a woman — ten dollars per month and 
board. We expect — ahem — an equivalent. We want order, 
ma'am. Order, ma'am, is Heaven's first law. There was u 
lack — a deficiency of Heaven's first law in our last term of 
school, ma'am. I did not personally visit the school, ma'am, 
hut have it on good authority that in a three months' tenn 
there occurred several cases of corporeal punishment, ma'am. 
Of course there must have been a lack of order. '• 

Alice. I hope to maintain order, sir, even by the use of the 
rod. However, I hope to win my pupils by love. 

Charlie, Love 1 That's a heresy that's creeping into our 
churches. The terror of the law is about to be dispensed with. 
Now, there are two boys particularly who need to feel the 
foi-ce of the ferule. These boys are, I regret to say, present. 

Henry. I pelief in order too ) — de poys all needs a vippinga 
efery leetle viles, and der girls too. 

George. I hope we've got a school ma'am what's got grit enough 
to manage her own business ; if she haint' I say, turn her out 
an' try another. 

Henry. I vants to say one vort mit der schule-teacher. Ve 
don't vants no nonsense put in der hets off der kinder dis 
term. I vants my poys to learn to pe goot mit figgers. I need 
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dem in mein saloon ; but I ton't vants no crammar nonsense 
put in deir hets. Last vinter I visit dis scbule dwice. Vot 
did I hear ? Der girls an' poys saying such stoof as dese : " I 
lof, dou lofest, he lof." I ton't vant no lof lesav)ns gieb mein 
kinder in dis schule. 

Charlie, Those are my sentiments, too. I never studied 
grammar in my life, ma'am, but I can speak, I may say — 
ahem— with considerable propriety. We wish the pupils to 
have a plain, practical education. 

Alice, I shall endeaver to give them such, to fit them for the 
duties of life. 

Charley. I would say, ma'am, that my children are of rather 
a nervous temperament. They require much considersltion. 

George, Treat *em all alike. Miss Profundity. Thrash my 
young ones if they need it. I'll give 'em another when they 
git home. 

Henry, Dat's vot I say. Ven my Gottlieb don't pehave yust 
vip him. 

Charlie. I suppose, Miss Profundity, that you're aware that 
you're expected to build fires and sweep. We have wood, but 
of course you would not object to splitting up the kindling 
-wood. 

Alice. I ? Why, I never cut a stick of wood in my life. 

(re^^r^e.^ That's why I object to liirin' a woman. They ex- 
jiect to be waited on by the deestric', au' then to be paid 
extravagant wages. My woman kep' school for nine shillin' a 
week an' boarded round and built fires,, too ; but these fine 
lady schoolma'ams don't want to sile their hands. 

Charlie. Well, ma'am, good day. If you carry out our ia- 
structions and keep order, all will go well. 

George. Good day. 

Henry. Goot tay, miss. 

AUce, Good day, gentlemen. ' [Exit trustees. 
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THE BOTAL FfilSOiniL 

Characters.— Princess Elizabeth {afterwards Queen of 
England), Isabel, Edward Courtenat, Sir John Bryd- 
GES, Gardiner. 

Elizabeth. Man of deception, may you be deceived. Now I 
•know the worst. The cloud has darkened over my head too 
fong not now to burst I Will I alone be menaced, or does he I 
love strive to pierce through the gloom to me ? Oh, I could be 
so brave if he was not, or if he were beyond the reach of ene- 
mies ! Be dumb, my heart, for in your murmur, I could fear 
to mark desire to purchase his release and safety. 

Ent(^r COURTENAY. 

Courtenay. My love and life ! I come for our parting. I 
am set free — to go in banishment. 

Eliz. Impossible ! Yet you are here beside me I {puts her 
hunds on him, doubtfully) In the dark I have seen your image 
often almost as clearly — though you were not here. Already 
Iiope doth Warm me. In "some months, a year — or so, we may 
meet wbere no one, queen or bishop, may oppose us. 

Cour. For your feike come it soon ! You have forbid me to 
work out your salvation — I liuve but to wander on the foreign 
shore until the signal shines to call me to you. 

Eliz. Oh, happy time, whsn with us all shall be love, and 
with them who triumph now the gall of baffled hate. Would 
I were with you. 

(Jour. You exiled ! and by your own subrhission ! never ! 
The ship would turn against the mariners, and head again upon 
our shore. 

Eliz, Raise me not up with dreams. Ambition is a guest I 
must not cherish now. And when you are gone, grief takes up 
all the place I have in heart. And yet, think me not full of 
mourning when you are away— foi \ shall be content knowing^ 
you are remote from evil. 

Cour. Your love mv-shield ! 

Eliz. {aside). For him, not me — this weakness. 
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Cour. You shall be tlie pride of England I Look tliere ! 
[points out of window at hack) if you could see your future peo- 
ple ! oil, how they hunger and cry for you, like children for a 
mother I How they would rush upon these stones and iron 
were my voice to reach them and proclaim : She whom you 
love is in fear of danger ! Some day yoii will hear their cry I 
and then, upon the throne firm-seated, you will think of your 
love-prophet, who sought your happiness and eminence, for 
all repaid when for your sake he had met his death. Nay, 

« 

weep not \ One more look ! {embrace) one kiss upon the fore- 
head bom to crowns I Oli ! Elizabeth ! yours, yours, fbr life, 
forever 1 {Exit.'L.'D. 

Eliz. He is gone ! {staggers to table on which she leans, ex- 
Jiaitsted) And the light is gone — as if all my life were to go 
with him. 

I am left to solitude. Bound my done life 

The shadows that have gathered long, fall darker. 

Is 't the night air that chills me, or a thought 

Of the dark deeds of blood these walls have witnessed ? 

Down, terrible fancies, fright not me from myself. 

When I have most need to be all myself ! (walking about^ 

'Twas here Jane Grey was lodged ; out of this window 

She saw her Dudley guarded to the block — 

She saw him brought back anon a headless corpse ! 

{icith increased wUdness) 
Perhaps 'twas here my mother waited summons 
To the same scaffold. Almost through the dark 
I could think bodiless eyes were looking on me — 
Pale shapes of queens, with dim, discrowned brows, 
And each with ring of red about her neck ! 
And youngest, fairest of them all, my mother I 
One hand held to her thro^A^goes up to window in. F.) And 

one that points 
Toward Tower Green 1 Wha't light is that now seen, 
Red, ominous and ghastly as a star drowned in blood ? 
And wha,t that sound as of hasty hammers 
Rearing a scaffold ? Oh, mercy I Isabej ! come 1 
Or I shall go distraught \ Oh ! ( falls in. a swoon, c. front.) 
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Mtter IsABUL. 
Isabel. Wlio called ? What is it t Oh, my mistress I 

Lifts up Elizabeth, and revives Tier, placing her in ehair, front. 
Pause, Soldier enters icith candles, which he places in 
bracket on flat L u. comer, and shows in at l. d», Bbydges 
and Gabdineb. Lights up, 

Bbtdges (c, little up). At any other time, your highness, I 
should have oome to you with a lighter heart. I am, by my 
duty, hound to acquaint you with the last decree of the Council. 

Mis, You are welcome on any occasion. (Bbydges offers Tier 
a paper, she rejects it) Bead it, my lord. What says the Coon* 
cil? 

Bryd, It awards you death. 

Bryd, For plot and treason done in Wyatt's-rebelKon. 

Eliz. I ? when, with his latest breath, that gallant gentle* 
man vouched for my utter ignorance ! Oh, shame to those 
who sway the law so wrongly. 

Gardiner {to Bbydges). You must do your duty. 

Eliz, Give me that warrant, {takes paper , reads it in despair, 
suddenly she looks srtrprised, then her face lights up with hope} 
Why, my lords, this writ is null and void. It is not signed ? 

Oar. Ah ! 

Mist, It does not bear the 'Queen's sign manual. 

Ckur. {quickly). Elnough ! I'll answer to the Queen anfd Coun- 
cil ! 

Eliz. Let him answer for his own sins. Ton, my lord, {to 
Brydqeb) will not lay upon your soul the crime of murder I 
tempting Heaven by rashly spilling human blood, when all 
right and justice commanded you to hasten not. You are the 
Queen's officer, and set here to guaixl her person and Tower — 
how much more careful should you be than another to do her 
such grievous harm as to act without her warrant. 

Gar, I charge you not to listen to the traitress and rebel I 

Eliz. You call me rebel and tmitor, who yourself want but 
the judge to be acclaimed the same. You boast of your secret 
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hold upon the Queen, but jou have found tbat there is a limit 
to your power. My ^ord of Winchester^ you have gone too far. 

Oar. Obey the order 1 

Eliz. Hear him not. Sir John, you have a daughter — I be- 
think me she is of my own age— rimagine that she is here speak- 
ing with my voice, pleading for my life 1 You will not, can- 
not do so foul an act as slay a woman, the Queen's sister, with- 
out a legal mandate. 

Bryd. No I Now by the holy rood ! it shall not be 1 (Eliza- 
beth and Isabel Jai/i their hands in gratitude) The orders of 
the Queen and Council I must obey — but not of one without 
the other's ! Bring me this paper signed by her majesty, and I 
will execute it — but until this, I shall defend her highness 
against all comers. 

Oan". 1 charge you on your allegiance I 

Bryd. I show that in my own way, the soldier's, and need 
no churchman's schooling. 

Eliz. Thanks, my lord. When I am queen — if queen I be — 
I shall not let your strict obedience go unforgotten. 
^ Bryd. My lord, in the night-time my sentinels are apt to be 
quick with strangers — let me see you to the drawbridge. 

[Exit with Qaedineb. 

Miz. They are gone. Oh ! I have won I Isabel I (sJie falls 
into Isabel's arms, hysterically, lanighing in joy.) 



THE SEEVAU T BECOMES MASTER 
Scene.— il table, with decanters and glasses. 

^ Robin. Well, Snacks, this is very good stuff ; I don't know 
as ever I drank any -before ; what do you call this, Snacks? 

Snacks. Red port wine, an* it please your lordship. 

Rob. Yes, red port wine pleases his lordship. — I wonder 
where this comes from. — Oh ! from the Red Sea, I suppose. 

Snacks. No, my lord ; there's plenty of spirits there, but not 
wine I believe. 

Rc^. Well, one more thing full ; only one, because, you know 
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now I am a lord, I must not make a beast of myself ; — tliat's not 
like a nobleman, you know. 

Snacks, Your lordship must do as your lordship pleases. 

Rob. Must I ? then give us t'other stip. 

Snacka (aside). I think his lordship is getting rather forward. 

Enter Servant. 

8erv, (to Snacks). Please you, Master Snacks, here's John tlie 
carter says he's so lame he can't walk, and he hopes you'll let 
him have the pony to-morrow, to ride by the wagon. 

Snacka. Can't walk, can't he ?— lame, is he ? 

Ssrv. Yes, sir. 

SnacJcs. And what does he mean by being lame at this busy 
time? — tell him he must walk ; it's my will. 

Hob. (adde to Servant). You, sir, bring me John's whip, 
will you? (Exit Servant) That's right. Snacks; the lazy fel- 
low I what business has he to be lame ! 

Snacks. Oh, please your lordship, it's as much as I can do to 
keep these fellows in order. 

Mob, Oh, they are sad dogs ; — can't walk, indeed ! I never 
heard of such impudence. 

Snacks. Oh, shameful, shameful ! if I were behind him, I'd 
make him walk. 

Enter Servant with a whip, which he gives to Robin. 

Rob. Come, Snacks ; dance me a hornpipe. 

Snacks. What? 

Rob. A hornpipe. 

Snacks. A hornpipe I — I can't dance, my lord ; never danced 
in my life. 

Rob, Come, none of your nonsense ! I know you can dance ; 
why, you was made for dancing. — Come, begin ! 

Snacks. There's no music. 

Rob, Is n't there ? then I'll soon make some. — (takes^tJie lohip) 
Look ye, here's my fiddlestick, how d've like it ? — Come, Snacks, 
you must dance, it's my will. 

Snacks. Indeed, I'm not able. 
' Rob. Not able I Oh, shameful, shameful ! Come, come ; you 
must dance ; it's my wijl. {whips him.) 
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SnacJcs. Must I ? — Then here goes, {hops about.) 

Bob. What, do you call that dancing fit for a lord ? Come', 
quicker, guicker. {whips Snacks round the stage, who roar^ out) 
There, that will do ; now go and order the pony for John the 
carter — will you ? ^ 

Snacks {aside). What a cunning dog he is ! —he's up to me 
now, hut I think I shall be down upon him by and by. [Exii.'l 

Rob. {alone). Ha, ha, ha! how he hopped ^bout and hallooed I 
but I'll work him a little more yet. {re-enter Snacks) Well, 
Snacks, what d'ye think of your dancing-master ? 

Snacks. I hope your lordship won't give me any more lessons 
at present ; for, to say the truth, I don't much like the accom- 
paniment. 

Bob. You must have a lesson every day, or you'll forget the 
step. 

Snacks. No ; — your lordship has taken care that I shan't for- 
get it for some time. 

Bob. I can't think where Dolly is ; I told her to come to me. 

Snacks. My daughter's very beautiful. 

Bob. Why, you talk a great deal about your daughter, and I'll 
have a peep at her. I wish Dolly would come. 

Snacka. Oh, don't think of her. 

Bob. Not think of her ! why, pray ? 

Snacks. Oh, she's too low for your lordship. 

Bob. Take care. Snacks, or I shall make you dance another 
hornpipe. Too low ! why, what wa.H I just now ? If I thought 
riches would make me such a rascal as to use the poor girl ill, 
a fig for 'em all ! I'd give 'em up, and be plain- Robin, honest 
Hobin Roughhead again. 



BE OBLIGINQ. 

Sister. Why not go with me, Thomas ? 

Brother. Because I can't ; that is reason enough. 

S. I am sure you could go,if you would. Pa said you might 
go ; you are well, the walking is fine, and now, when you say 
you cannot go, I ani inclined to think you mean that you will 
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not. But there is one tiling can be done. I can go alone ; but 
I would rather not. 

B. It won't hurt you to walk alone in the evening, any more 
than in the day-time. 

8, It may be so ; but you know, Thomas, that I dn:; r.aak 
so. You know that I always think it unsafe to wallv .sr Lw alone 
in the night. And whatever you may suppose, or whatever I 
ought to do, I cannot, at once, get rid of this feeling. But if 
you are determined not to go, there's an end of it. We will not 
spend time in talking about it. I only beg you to consider what 
you would wish to have me do, in the same circumstances. 
That is, suppose you were a female, fourteen years of age, and 
Barah Collins had sent for you (as she has for me) to come and 
watch with her. Would you like to go a mile and a half, 
through the woods, alone, in the night ? 

B. Perhaps not. But Mrs. Collins might have sent somebody 
to accompany you. 

8. She has nobody — poor woman ! — to send. When Sarah is 
sick, she is without help, except her dog Jovvler ; and he cannot 
go of errands. 

B. But she sent for you, you say. 

8. Yes ; but she sent by Mr. Cartwright, who happened to be 
coming this way. 

B. I wish to get my lesson to-night. It will take me two 
hours to study it thoroughly. It is true, it niight be done in the 
morning, before school ; but I had rather attend to it to-night, 
and then I shall not have it to think of. 

8. I have told you, already, that we will not spend time in 
talking about it ; for it is of no use. I see that you are deter- 
mined not to oblige me. It is always so. Neither father nor I 
have yet been able to reason you out of it. You are always 
ready with some excuse for staying at home, when I wish you 
to go anywhere with me. Your excuse, now, is as good a one 
as you ever have ; and yet you say yourself that you could get 
your lesson to-morrow morning. Ah ! Thomas, I am afraid you 
are too selfish. I am afraid that you think very little of making 
other people liappy. Well, 'Thomas, go on in this course a^few 
years, and you will be a man ; — but what sort of a man, do you 
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think ? — A selfish boy always, or almost always, makes a selfish, 
unsocial, — often a miserly man. But good-night, for I must go. 

B. Stop, a moment, till I can find my hat. I must go with 
you, I suppose. 

8. Go cheerfully, if you go at all. Go, because you think you 
ought to go, — not because you suppose you must. 

B. No, no ; I go because I am convinced, on the whole, that 
I should like to have you do the same by me, if I were in the 
same circumstances. I go, too, because I pity poor Mrs. Collins. 
Who knows but she may want medicine for Sarah ? and in that 
case, perhaps, I could run over to Mr. Smith's the druggist, and 
get it for her. 



lEISH OOUETESY. 
Characters.— Stranger and Q'Callaghan. 

Stranger. I have lost my way, good friend ; can you assist 
me in finding it ? 

O'GaUaghan, Assist you in finding it, sir?- Ay, by my faith 
and troth, and that I will, if it was to the world's end and fur- 
ther too. 

^r, I wish to return by the shortest route to the Black Rock. 

O^Gal. Indade, and you will, so plase your honor's honor ; and 
O'Callaghan's own self shall show you the way, and then you 
can't miss it you know. 

Str. I would not give you so much trouble, Mr, O'Callaghan. 

O'Cal. It is never a trouble, so plase your honor, for an Irish- 
man to dp his duty, {bowing.) 

Str. Whither do you travel, friend? 

O'Cal. To Dublin, so plase your honor. Sure all the world 
knows that Judy O'Flannaghan will be married to-morrow, God 
willing, to Pat Ryan ; and Pat, you know, is my own foster- 
brother, — because why, we had but one nurse betwane us, and- 
that was my own mother ; but she died one day, the Lord rest 
her svvate soul ! and left me an orphan, for my father married 
again, and his new wife was the devil's own child, and did noth- 
ing but bate me from morning till night. Och I why did! not 
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die before I was born to Bee that day ? for, by St. Patrick, the 
woman's heart was as cold as a hailstone. 

Str. But what reason could she have for treating you so un- 
mercifully, Mr. CCallaghan. 

O'Cal. Ah, your honor, and sure enough there are alwaye ra- 
sons as plenty as pratees for being hard-hearted. And I was 
no bigger than a dumpling at the time, so I could not help my- 
self, and my father did not care to help nie ; and so I hopped 
the twig, and parted old Nick's darling ; och, may the devil find 
her wherever she goes 1 But here I am alive and lapeing, and 
going to see Pat married ; and faith, to do him justice, he's as 
honest a lad as any within ten miles of us, and no disparage- 
ment neither ; and I love Pat, and I love all his family, ay, by 
my soul do I,«very mother's son of tlieni ; and by the same to- 
ken, I have travelled many a long mile to be present at his wed- 
ding. 

Str. Your miles in Ireland are much longer than ours, I be- 
lieve. 

O'Cal. Indade, and you may belave that, your honor, because 
why, St. Patrick measured them in his coach, you know. Och, 
by the powers 1 the time has been— but 't is no matter, not 'a 
single copper at all at all now belongs to the family, — but as 1 
was saying, the day has been, ay, by my troth, and the night too, 
when the O'Callaghans, good luck to them 1 held their heads up 
as high as the best ; and though I have not a rod of land be- 
longing to me but what I hire, I love my country, and would 
halve my last pratee with every poor creature that has none. 

Str. Pray, how does the bride appear, Mr. O'Callaghan ? 

(yCal. Och, by my soul, your honor, she's a nate article ; and 
then she will be rigged out as gay as a lark and as fine as a pea- 
cock ; because why, she has a great lady for her godmother, 
long life and success to her ! who has given Judy two milch 
cows, and five pounds in hard money ; and Pat has taken as 
dacent apartments as any in Dublin, — ^a nate comely parlor as 
you'd wish to see, just six fate under ground, with a nice beau- 
tiful ladder to go down,T-and all so complate and gentale and 
comfortable, as a body may say — 

Str. Nothing like comfort, Mr. O'Callaghanl 
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• 

O'CcU. Faith, and you may say that, your honor, {rvbhing hU 
hands) Comfort is comfort, says I to Mrs. CCallaghan, when 
wo arc all sated so cleverly around a great big turf fire, as met- 
ry as grigs, with the dear little grunters snoring so swately in 
the cornei;, defying wind and weather, with a dry thatch, and a 
sound conscience to go to slape upon — 

Str. A good conscience makes a soft pillow. 

O'Cal. Och, jewel ! sure it is not the best beds that make the 
best slapers ; for there's Kathleen and myself can slape like two 
great big tops, and our bed is none of the softest ; because why, 
we blape on the ground, and have no bed at all at all. 

Str,. It is a pity, my honest fellow, that you should ever want 
one. There I (giving him a guinea) Good bye, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

0*Cal. ril drink your honor's health, that I will ; and may 
the powers above bless you and yours, as long as grass grows 
and water runs t 



QIBLS WILL BE GISLa 

ROBERTSON. 

Scene. — A school room. 

Characters.— Bella, Naomi Tiqhe, Mrs. Sutct^ippe, Lait. 
RA, Hettie {a child), Tilly, Milly, Clara, Kitty, Jack 
PoYNTz, Beau Farintosh, Dr. Sutclippe, 'Lord Beau- 

FOY. 

Discover Bella, seated up r., by window farcing R., with basket 
of peas in pod in her lap, putting the shelled peas on the 
table before her into bqui. 

Bel/>a {sings). " There is no one I love but thee." 

Enter, R. xr. e., to lean in at window, Naomi. 

Bel. Nummy I 

Naomi. What are yoU doing, Bella ? 

Bel, Shelling peas. 

Naomi, What else ? 

Bel, Thinking. 
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Naomi. Thinking of the over-shoes ? 

Bel. Only a little, only a little. Ah 1 {sighs) 

Naomi. I have been dreaming all night long, and woke up 
feeling quite hysterical. I have been trying to walk it off in 
the shrubbery, but it's no use. 

Bel, I don't know that we are old enough to think of sacli 
things. 

Naomi. I'm eighteen. How old are "you ? 

Bel, I don't know. 

Naomi, I knew two girls who were married when they were 
nineteen — some people have such luck ? How's this ? you are 
not dressed for the company's coming ? 

Bel, I have got my Sunday's frock on. 

Naomi, Now, jou know you can have anything you want of 
mine I {reproa^ihfuUyy eats peas.) 

Bel, What are you doing ? Oh, they are not nice. 

Naomi, Yes, they are — when nobody is looking. Oh 1 

[Exit, R. u. 2. 

Enter, n, d., Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

Mrs, S. What are you doing there, Bella ? 

Bel. Shelling peas, ma'am. 

Mrs. 8. Shelling peas in the schoolroom ? 

Bel. They are so crowded in the kitchen. But I can take 
them away again, (prepares to remove howl and ha>sket.) 

Mrs. 8. {comes down R. c. a little). It is nearly time for Mr^ 
Farintosh and his friends to be here. I should like to inspect 
the school here. Where, are the young ladies ? " 

Bel. {rises). If you please, here are the young ladies. (Karhdi 
off the bowl and basket at R. D.) 

Enter, r. d., School Girls coming doton R., and across front 
to take places l. Mrs. S. at c. examines each with her eye- 
glass up, stopping any whose appearance is not to her taste. 
Each courtesy before her and Just after they have-passed 
her, 

Hetty enters r. d., and comes down, Mrs S. stops her, 

Mrs. 8. We have a question to put to you, my dear ; what 
are you going to answer ? 
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Het. (aU in a breath). They cnt off his head and "pxit him in 
prison. 

Mr9. 8, Thej put him in prison and cut off his head. That 
will do Yery nicely, indeed. (Hbttt goes l. to her place, mid- 
way itfhack nm of desks,) 

Enter, B. d., coming down same as others, Naoio. 

Mrs. 8. Miss Tighe, yon have been crying. « 

Namnu No, I have not 1 

Mrs, 8, £h I {startled) You should say, ** yon are mistaken." 

Naomi, So you are t {goes to seat L. front desk, front end,) 

HUif {next to Naomi). Crying 1 in tears? 

MiUy {front end of hack desk). Tears, of course. She could nH 
cry cucumbers, could she ? (N aoxi turns to have a wrangle trith 
her. Business— -some girls are eating cake on the dly, others 
reading books, drawing on slates, etc.) 

Naomi {to Milly). Mind your own bu^ness I 

Enter, B. d., sleepily, Lauba, coming down R. 

Mrs, 8 Laura I last again I 

Laura {yawns and puts her hand up to her mouth languidly)^ 
Somebody must be last, I suppose I {goes to second seat in back 
row, from front end, and is sleepy, eO>ow on desk, etc,) 

[Exit Bella, r. d. 

Mrs, 8 {faces girls). Young ladies, this is to be merely » 
preliminary examination, serving as practice to the one in- 
tended to be held during the month. Mr. Percy Farintosh, a 
friend of the Doctor^, has done us the honor to be accompanied 
by his nephew, my Lord Beauf oy, the owner of half a county. 

Naomi {quickly), which half? 

MU, {quickly). And which county ? 

Naomi, Is he a real lord? 

Mrs. 8 A real lord ? of course, my child. 

Naomi. But a real real lord ? 

2%l. {aside to the Girls). I wonder what a lord is like ? 

Naomi. Flesh and blood, like any other man. 

Mil. Only more "blood." (beU, off^.) 

Mrs. 8. Silence in the class. Here is the company* 



\ 
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Enter, r. d., Jack, Beaufoy, Farintosh and Docyron, Nao- 
mi tries to attract Jack's and Beaufoy*s attention. 

Beau, {to Jack). That's tlie cow young lady. 

JOfCk. The one that had the attack of bullock t 

Dr. 8. (to Mrs. S.). My love, allow me to present to you Lord 
Beaufoy. (usual salutes exchanged. Girls whisper) That's Lord 
Beaufoy. 

Dr. S.- Mr. Percy Farintosh. And Mr. Poyntz. 

Naomi {quickly, aside). Poyntz! Poyntz f {writes it on Tier 
slate. ) 

Far. {to Dr. S.). Might I take the liberty to address a few 
words — eh, eh ? Yes, yes. (Jack and Beiaufoy, r. c, seaied.) 

Dr. 8. With pleasure. 

Far. {goes l. c , eye-glass in play y runs along up and doitrfz 
front of desks unable to distinguish the Girls). Delightful, de- 
lightful. (Jack and Beaufoy chat with Mrs. S. and Dr. S., 
looking round) My dear young ladies! It is, thanks to the 
kind permission of my old and endeared friends, the Dr. an i 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, that I am emboldened to express my thanks for 
the honor of participating in this — this 

Bean. Inspection — ? 

Jack. Review ? 

Far. Yes, yes. In this inspection, review — eh, eh? 

Dr. 8. Examination. 

Far. Exactly. In this examination. I regard it as one of 
the proudest privileges of my life. 

Dr. 8. {shakes Farintosh's hand). My dear friend. 

Mrs. 8. {takes Farintosh's hand). Dear Mr. Farintosh. 

Far. {resumes speech). I feel like one who stands in a par- 
• terre of flowers, where the colors are audible and the perfume 
is — is visible. 

Dr. 8. Very graceful. 

Mrs. 8. So poetical. 

Bel. Like Tom Moore. 

Jack {aside). Broken -winded, {to Beaufoy, meaning Mrs. 
SuTCL]*FFB) Tine old girl, that. 

Beau, {to Jack). The girls are not so pretty as I expected by 
the^tamples we have seen.. 
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Dr. 8. How is that Bella is not in her place? (uneasy,) 

Miter, R. D. , coming doton R. , timidly, Bella. 

BeUa. I am here, sir. (Beaufoy recognizes h^r with pleasure, 
half turning in his chair,) 

Mrs. 8. {after whispering wUh Dr. S., «o Farintosh). Will 
you permit me to introduce t<> you Miss Tiglie ? 

Far. (rises). Tiglie — Tighel yes, yes. {runs down c, arid 
turning takes Bella hy the hand). My dear Miss Tiglie, most 
happy. I am very well known to your guardian — very well 
known. 

Mrs. 8. I heg pardon, Mr. Farintosh. {comes down c. and 
-looks fiercely at Bella, who is confused) That is not Miss 
Tigh^. Bella, how could you ? 

Dr. 8. {comes down r. c, and takes Bella's hand, to prevent 
Mrs. S. sending her out of tJie room). Gentlemen, this is our 
best pupil,, Bttlla, my child, go take your accustomed place at 
the he^jd of the class. 

Jack {almost claps his hands. Beuafoy is pleased, and whis- 
pers to Dr. S., who nods. Mrs. S. resumes Iter seat, disgusted.' 
Bella seated upper end, front desk.) 

Naomi {forgets herself, raps on table, half aside).. Bravo I 
(All look a^ Naomi, w7io pretends it was not she who spoke.) 
Beau. (<o Far.). Attractive girls, uncle ? 
Far, Delightful, de-lightfut ! {aside) Can't distinguish a fea- 
ture! 

Dr. 8. Hem ! {raps on desk for silence) We will begin with 
Ancient History — ^hem. Ancient History. (Farintosh throws 
up one leg on the other and nurses it. Beaufoy looks at 
Bella. Jack exclianges side glances with Naomi.) 

Mrs. 8. Doctor, as we are rather late, and the dinner will be 
punctual, perhaps it maybe as well to condense as much as 
possible this preliminary examination. 

Dr. 8. Very well, my dear. Just what . I was about to do. 
{aloud) We will begin with Roman History, {faint chuckle. 
Tilly rises) Under what different forms were the Homans gov- 
erned ! 

Til. First there were the Dictators or Kings, then the Coa- 
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Buls, then the TriamTirate, then the Decembirii — {sits confused. 

Fkir, Wonderful I (Mrs. S. turns to him smiling, self-satis- 
fled.) 

Dr. 8, {to Claba). After Bomulas had become the ruler, did 
ho irot fonn a species of private army ? 

Clara (rises). There were three hundred yoong men who 
' attended him on all occasions, (sits.) 

Beau, (aside to Jack). A sort of Life-guards. 

Jfack {to Beau). Without boots or breeches I 

Beau. Cool to fight in. . -^ 

Jack (same). And convenient in fording rivers. 

Br. 8. (to Kitty). In the reign of what King was it that 
Belisarius fought ? 

Kitty. In the reign of Justinian, year 561. - 

Br. 8. {to Clara). Who was Belisarius ? 

Clara. A famous general, who conquered large territories for 
his country. 

Br. 8. Mention how he was rewarded. 

Laura {sleepily). They deprived him of his dignities, (Milly 
points to her eyes) and put his eyes out ! 

Jack. That must have been done by a committee of the pe- 
riod. 

Beau, Hence originated the practice of ** going it blind." 
(Farintosh is greatly amused by the Girl's answer.) 

Br. 8. We will now give our attention to English history, 
(turns r.) To English History. Hem I In what garments 
were the ancient Druids clothed ? (some of the Girls titter and 
then look pretematuraUy solemn. Beaufoy and Jack exeliange 
smiles. Mrs. S. touches Dr. S.'s arm, meaningly) No I that is 
not exactly what I mean to say. No, no, no I What I did mean 
to say was, when was the ceremony of marriage first solemn- 
ized in churches? 

AU (the Girls rise). In the reign of Henry the Third, (sit.) 

Beau (aside to Jack). They all know that. 

Jack (same). And all single girls too ! But how they re- 
member it all, I can't understand. 

Beau. It's all a cram. 

Br. 8. By whom were the Britons conquered? 
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Naomi. They^never were conquered. They would sooner 
die first I (slaps tJie table.) 

Jack. A girl of spirit. (Parintobh is delighted, and Beau- 
FOY has to hold him dovm from going L.) * 

Dr. S. In whose reign was the American Declaration of In- 
dependence made ? 

Ml. In the reign of July the Fourth I (All laiigA, Farin- 
TOSH rushes to l., to shake Milly's Tiand, but Braxjfoy foUow^ 
and brings him back to former place.) . 

Bel. (rises). In the reign of George the Third. (Hts.) 

Dr. 8. Name the principal leader, general and prime spirit 
of that rebellion. 

Kitty (rises). Oliver Cromwell. 

Clara (rises). 'George Washington ! 

Dr. 8. State what resulted to him ? 

JSet. (stands upon chair). They cut off his head and put him 
in the dark room, where he was fed on bread and water till he 
promised to be good ! (sits down. Farintosh rushes across as 
before, and is brought back by Beaufoy. After sitting, lie is 
about to get up once or twice again, unable to repress his amuse- 
ment. General laughter.) 

Dr. 8. (coughs, and sponges hisfa^e with Jiandkerchief). We 
will now direct our attention to — to astromony. Astromony, 
gentlemen. How far ig the moon from the earth ? 

Naomi {looking at Jack, attentively). It depends upon the 
weather ! (siglis) Ah ! 

Dr. S. Bella, my dear ? 

Bel. (lises). The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is 236,847 miles. 

Far. Good gracious! (eyeglass up to admire Bella.) 

Dr. 8. (pleased). I told you Bella was our best pupil. What 
is the diameter of the moon ? 

Bel. The apparent diamater of the moon varies, but her real 
diameter is 2,144 miles. 

Far. Immense ! 

Naomi (to Tilly). Why do they call the moon her? 

Til. Because she is a lady. 

Naomi. AVhy a lady ? 
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Mil, Because she has a sun. ' ^ 

Ifaomi. Then the more shame for her to be out so late o' 

nights. 
mi. But consider her age. 
Dr. 8. (to Bblla). And what is her magnitude ? 
Bel. About one-fifth of that of the earth, (sits.) 
Far. Stupendous ! im-mense ! The astronomical knowledg'e 

of that young lady is perfectly fabulous — yes, yes, fabulous. 



BANISHMENT OP OATIUNE. . 

CROLY. 

ScENB. — Senate in session; a consulin the climr ; lietors pres- 
ent. Cicero concluding his speech. 

Cicero. Our long dispute must close. Take one proof more 
Of this rebellion. Lucius Catiline 
Has been commanded to attend the senate. , 
He dares not come ! I now demand your votes ! 
Is he condemned to exile? 

Enter Catiline hastily, and as he seats himself on one side, all 

the senators go over to the other. 

Cic. {turning to Catiline). Here I repeat the cliarge, to gods 
and men. 
Of treasons manifold ; — ^that, but this day, 
He has received dispatches from the rebels ; 
That he has leagued with deputies from Gaul 
To seize the province ; nay, he has levied troops, 
And raised his rebel standard ; that, but now, 
A meeting of conspirators was held 

Under his roof, with. mystic rites and oaths, ' ] 

Pledged round the body of a murdered slave. 
To these ho has no answer. 

Catiline. Conscript fathers ! 
I do not rise to waste the night in words : . 
liet that plebeian talk : 't is not my trade : 
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But. here I stand for tight! — Let him show proofs I — 
For Roman rights ! though none, it seems, dare st^ind 
To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there ! 
Cling to your master, — judges, Romans, slaves ! 
His charge \& false! I dare him to his proofs. 
You have my answer : let my actions speak ! 

Oic. (interruptwg). Deeds shall convince you I Has the trai- 
tor done ? 

Oat. But this I will avow, that I have scorned, 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong ; 
Who brands iae on the forehead, breaks my sword. 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Wrongs me not half so much as 7ie who shuts 
The gates of honor on me, — turning out x 

The Roman from his birthright, — and for what ? 
To fling your offices to every slave ; (looking round him) 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb ; 
And having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of ^liis huge, mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler men below. 

Cic. This is his answer ! Must I bring more proofs ? 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us. 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword. 
Lists of proscription have been handed round, 
In which your properties are made 
Your murderer's hire. 

A cry without, " More prisoners I " Enter an officer mth letters 
for Cicero, who, after looking at them, sends them round the 
senate. 

' Cic. Fathers of Rome I If men can be convinced 
By proof, as clear as daylight, here it is I 
Look on these letters ! Here's a deep-laid plot 
To wreck the provinces ; a solemn league. 
Made with all form and circumstance. The time 
Is desperate, — all the slaves are up, — Rome shakes 1— 
The heavens alone can tell how near our graves 
We stand even here I The name of Catiline 
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Is foremost in the leagae. He was their king. « 

Tried and convicted traitor I Go from Rome I 

Cat, {ruing haughtUy), Come, consecrated lictors, from joui 
thrones ! {to the senate) 
Fling down your scepters ! — take the rod and axe, 
And make the mnrder, as ron make the law ! 

Cic. {to an officer ^ and interrupting Catiline). Give up the 
record of his banishment. 

{The officer gives it to t/ie consul,) 

Cat. {with indignation). Banished from Rome ! \V1ib^'» 
banished, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 
" Tried and convicted traitor ! '* — who says this? 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 
Banished ? I thank you for't ! It breaks my chain 1 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour, — 
But now my sword's my own. Smile on, my lords ! 
I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 
To leave you in your lazy dignities ! 
But here I stand and scoff you ! — here I fling 
Hatred and full defiance in your face ! 
Your consul's merciful. For this, all thanks I 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline I 

Consul {reads), ** Lucius Sergius Catiline I by the decree of 
the senate, you are declared an enemy and idien to the state, and 
banished from the territory of the commonwealth I " 

{turning to tJih lietors) 
Lictors, drive the traitor from the temple ! 

Cat. " Traitor 1 " I go— but I return ! This trial I 
Here I devote your senate 1 — I've had wrongs. 
To stir a fever in the blood of age. 
And make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 
This day's the birth of sorrows ! This hour's work 
Will breed proscriptions ! Look to your hearths, my lords I 
For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods. 
Shapes hot from Tartarus ! all shames and crimes ; 
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'Wan Treachery, witli liis thirsty dagger drawn ; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked Rebellion, with the torch and axe,- 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on you like night, 
And Massacre seals Rome's eternal grave t 



THE BASHPUL WOOEE. 

JLNOWLES. 

Chabactbbs. — Helen and Modus. 

Scene. — A room. 

Enter Helen, l. c 

Helen. I*m weary wandering from room to room ; 
A castle after all is but a house — 
The dullest one when lacking company ! 
Were I at home I could be company 
Unto myself. I see not Master Walter. 
He's ever with his ward. I see not her. 
By Master Walter will . she bide, alone. 
My father stops in town. I can't see him. 
My cousin makes his books his company. 
. I'll go to bed and sleep. No — I'll stay up 
And plague my cousin into making love I 
For that he loves me shrewdly I suspect. 
How dull he is that hath not sense to see 
What lies before him, and he*d like to find 1 
I'll change my treatment of him— cross him, where 
Before I used to humor him. He comes, 
Poring upon a book. 

Enter Modus, l. c, reading book. 

What's that you read ? 
Mod. Latin, sweet cousin. 
Helen. 'Tis a naughty tongue 

I f ea,r, and teaches men to lie. 
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Mod. To^lie 1 

Helen » You study it. You call your cousin sweet. 
And treat her as you would a crab. As sour 
'T would seem you think her. So you covet her I 
Why, how the monster stares, aod looks about ! 
You construe Latin, and can't construe that ? 

Mod. I never studied women. 

Helen. No ; nor men, 

Else would you better know their ways ; nor read 

In presence of a lady, {strikes tJie hook from his Tiand.) 

Mod. Right, you say, 

And well you served me, cousin, so to strike 
The volume from my hand. I own mj fault. 
So please you — ^may I pick it up again ? 
I'll put it in my pocket 1 

Helen. Pick it up. 

{as-ide) He fears me as I were his grandmother ! 
{aloud) What is the book 1 * ~ 

Mod. 'Tis Ovid's Art of Love. 

Helen. That Ovid was a fool I 

Mod. In what ? 

Helen. In that ; 

To call that thing an art, which art is none. 

Mod. And is not love an art ? 

Helen. Are you a fool, 

As well as Ovid-? Love an art ? No art 
But taketh time and pains to learn. Love comes 
With neither. Is't to hoard such grain as that, 
You went to college ? Better stay at home. 
And study homely English. 

Mod. Nay, you know not 

The argument. 

Helen. I don't ? I know it better 

Than ever Ovid did ! The face — ^the form — 
The heart — the mind we fancy, cousin ; that's 
The argument I Why, cousin, you know nothing. 
Suppose a lady were in love with thee, 
Could'st thou, by Ovid, cousin, find it out ? \ 



i 
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Could'st find it out, was't tliou iii love tliyself ? 
Could Ovid, cousin, teach thee to make love ? 
I could, that never read hiifi. You begin- 
With melancholy, then to sadness, then 
To sickness ; then to dying — ^but not die I 
She would not let thee, were she of my mind , 
She'd take compassion on thee. Then for hope ; 
From hope to confidence ; from confidence 
. To boldness — then you'd speak ; at first entreat ; 
Then urge ; then flout ; then argue ; then enforcie ; 
Make prisoner of her hand ; besiege her waist ; 
Threaten her lips with storming ; keep Ihy word 
And carry her ! My sampler 'gainst thy Ovid ! (crosses, L.) 
Why, cousin, are you frightened, that you stand 
As you were stricken dumb ? The case is clear, 
You are no soldier. You'll ne'er win a battle. 
You care too much for blows ! 

Mod, You wrong me there. 
At school I was the champion of my form, 
And since I went to college 

Helen, That for college-^snapping her 

fingers and crossing, laughing.) 

Mod. Nay, hear me 1 

'Helen. x Well I What, since you went to college ? 

You know what men are set down for who boast 
Of their own bravery. Go on, brave cousin .' 
What since you went to college ? . Was there not 
One Quentin Hal worth there ? You know there was, 
And that ho was your master t 

Mod. He my master I 

Thrice was he worsted by me. 

Helen. Still was he 

Your master. 
Mod. He allowed I had the best I 

Allowed it, mark me 1 Nor to me alone. 
But to twenty I could name. 
Helen. And mastered you 

At last ! Confess it, cousin, 'tis the truth. - / 
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A proctor's daughter you did both affect — 

Look at me and deny it I Of the twain 

She more affected you ; — I've caught you now, 

Bold cousin ! Mark you I Opportunity — 

An opportunity she g^ave you, sir — 

Deny it if you can I — but though to others. 

When you discoursed of her, you were a flame. 

To her you were a wick that would not light. 

Though held in the very fire I And so he won her — . 

Won her because he wooed her like a man, 

For all your cuffingps, cuffing you again 

With most usurious interest. Now, sir, 

Protest that you are valiant ! 

Mod. Cousin Helen ! 

Helen. Well, sir ? 

Mod. The tale is all a forgery ! 

Helen. A forgery 1 

Mod. From first to last ; ne'er spoke I. 

To a proctor's daughter while I was at college. 

Helen. It was a scrivener's then — or somebody's. 

But what concerns it whose ? Enough, you loved her I 
And, shame upon you, let another take her I 

Mod, Cousin, I tell you, if you'll only hear me, 
I loved no woman while I was at college — 
Save one, and her I fanced ere I went there. 

Helen. Indeed ! {aside) Now I'll retreat, if he's advancing. 
Comes he nbt on ? Oh, what a stock's the man ! 
{aZoud) Well, cousin ? 

Mod. Well ? What more would'st have me say ? 

I think I've said enough. 

Helen. And so think I. 

I did but jest with you. You are not angry ? 
Shake hands 1 {shaking timidly) Why, cousin, do you 
squeeze me so ? 

Mod. {getting her go). I swear I squeezed you not I 

Helen, You did not ? 

Mod. No, 

I'll die if I did 1 
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JETelen. Why, tlien you did not, Cousin ; 

So let's shake hands again, {as before) Oh, go, and now 
Read Ovid I Ooasin, will you tell me one thing : 
Wore lovers ruffs in Master Ovid's time ? 
Behoved him teach them, then, to put them on,; — 
And that you have to learn. Hold up your head I 
. Why, cousin, how you blush. Plague on the ruiff I 
I cannot give't a set. You're blushing still I 
Why do you blush, dear cousin ? So, 'twill beat me I 
I'll give it up. 
Mod, Nay, prithee, don't — try on ; 

* 

Melen. And If I do, I fear you'll think me bold. 

Mod, For what ? 

Helen* To trust my face so near to thine. 

Mod, I know not what you mean. 

Helen, I'm glad you don't I 

Cousin, I own right well behaved you are, 
Most marvellously well behaved ! They've bred 
You well at college. With another man 
My lips would be in danger I Hang the ruff 1 

Mod. Nay, give it up, nor plague thyself, dear cousin. 

Helen, Dear fool ! {throinng dovm the ruff petUsTUy) 1 swear the 
ruff is good for just 
As little as its master 1 There 1— 'tis spoiled — 
You'll have to get another. Hie for it, 
And wear it in the fashion of a wisp. 
Ere ]^ adjust it for thee ! Farewell, cousin 1 
You need to study Ovid's Art of Love [Exit R. 1 B. 

Mod. Went she in anger ? I will follow her. (advances, then 
pauses) 
No, I will not ! Heigho 1 I love my cousin ! 
Oh, would that she loved me 1 Why did she taunt me 
With backwardness in love ? What could she mean ? 
Sees she I love her, and so laughs at me. 
Because I lac)^ the front to wod. her ? {she comes back 

and pauses) Nay, 
I'll woo her then I Her lips shall be in danger 
When next she trusts them near me ! Looked she at me 
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To-day as never did she look before I 

A bold heart, Master Modus ! 'Tis a saying, 

A faint one never won fair lady yet. 

ril woo my coasin, come what will on't. Yes I " {begins 

to ready pauses, and thrusts hook into Jiis hosorn\ 
Hang Ovid's Art of Love 1 FU woo my cousin I 

[Exit, L. 1 E. Helen, laughing rnerrily, exits, r. 1 b. 



SOEBnB IN A MOUENING STORE, 

THOMAS HOOD. 

Charactebs. — Squibb, Ids Lady, aiid the Shopman. 

Shopman. May I "have the melancholy pleasure of serving 
you, madam ? 

Lady. I wish, sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume ? 

Lady. Yes ; a widow, sir. A poor friend of mine who has 
lost her husband. 

Shopm. Exactly so, — for a deceased partner. How deep " 
would you choose to go, ma'am ? Do you wish to be very poig- 
nant? 

Lady. Why, I suppose crape and bombazine, unless they be 
gone out of fashion. But you had better show me some differ- 
ent sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive 
assortment, whether for family, court, or complimentary mourn- 
ing, including the last novelties from the continent. 

Lady. Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopm. Certainly. Here is one, ma'am, just imported— a ' 
widow's silk — watered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. 
It is called the "Inconsolable ; " and is very much in vogue in 
Paris for matrimonial bereavements. 

Squire. Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long, 
^h,sir? 
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87iopm. A little slight, sir, — rather a delicate textuT6 But 
mourning ought not to last forever, sir. 

Squire. No, ^t seldom does ; especially the violent sorts. 
Lady. La I Jacob, do hold your tongue ; wbat do know about 
fasliionable affliction? But never mind him, sir ;. it's only his 
way. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. As to mourning, ma'am, 
tliere has been a great deal, a very great deal, indeed, this sea- i 
son, and several new fabrics have been introduced, to meet the 
demand for fashionable tribulation. 
Lady. And ^11 in the French style ? 

Shdpm. Certainly, — of course, ma'am. They excel in the/w- 
nebre. Here, for instance, is an article for the deeply afflicted. 
A black crape, expressly adapted to the profound style of 
mourning, — makes up very sombre and interesting. 
. Lady. I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopm. Would you allow me, ma'am, to cut off a dress? 
Squire. You had better cut me off first. 
Shopn^. Certainly, sir, by all means. Or, if you would prefer 
a velvet, ma'am — 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet ? 
Slwpm. quite !— certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is 
a very rich one,— real Genoa, — ^and a splendid black. We call 
it the Luxury of Woe. 
Lady. Very expensive, of course ? 

Shopm. Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality ; 
^n short, fit for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as 
it goes upward in life ? 
Shopm. Certainly — yes, sir — ^by all means, — at l?r.st a finer 
. texture. The mourning; of poor people is very coarse^ — very — 
quite different from that of persons of quality. Canvas to crape, \ 
sir! 

Lady. To be sure it is ! And, as to the change of dress, sir, 
I Suppose you have a great, variety of half -mourning ? 

Shopm. 0, infinite, — the largest stock in town ! Full, and 
half, and quarter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded off, if I 
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may say so, like an India-ink drawing, from a grief prononee to 
the slightest niiance of regret. 

Lady. Then, sir, please to let me see some half-mourning'. 

Shopm, Certainly. But the gentleman opposite superintends 
the Intermediate Borrdw Department. 

Squire. What, the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ? 

Slwpm. Yes, sir ; in the suit of gray, {calls across) Mr. Da we, 
show the Neutral Tints I 

{The Squihe and his IiADY cross the shop, and take seats opposite 
each other ; Mr. Dawe, w7io affects the pensiv* rather than 
the solemn). 

Shoprn. You wish to inspect some hal f-mourning, madam ? 

Lady. Yes, — the newest patterns. 

Shopm. Precisely, — in the second stage of distress. As such, 
ma'am, allow me to recommend this satin, — intended for grief 
when it has subsided, — alleviated, you see, ma'am, from a dead 
black to a dull lead color I 

Squire. As a black horse alleviates into a gray one, after he's- 
clipped ! 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, ma'am. It is 
called '* Settled Grief, '* and is very much worn by ladies of a 
certain age, who do not intend to embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire. Old women, mayhap, about seventy ? 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir, — or thereabouts. Not but what some 
ladies, ma'am, set in for sorrow much earlier ; indeed, in the 
prime of life : and for such cases, it's very durable wear. 

Lady. Yes ; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But, perhaps, madam, that is too lugubre, Now^ here 
is another, — not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to 
suit a woe moderated by time. We have sold- several pieces of 
it. That little nuance de rose in it — ^the French call it a gleam 
of comfort — is very attractive. 

[After a little more chat of this dolorous kind, the pair are 
shown into a hack room, hung with black, and decorated with 
looking glasses in black frames. A show woman in deep 
mourning is in attendance^. 

SJiow. Your melancjioly pleasure, ma'am ? 

Lady. Widow's caps. 
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Squire, Humph 1— that's plump, anyhow 1 

Show. This is the newest style, ma'am— 

Lady. Bless me I for i widow ? Isn't it rather — you know, 
rather a little — 

Squire, llather frisky in its frilligigs I 

S/iow. Not for the mode, ma'am. Affliction is very muoH 
modernized, and admits more gout than formerly. Some ladies 
indeed, for their morning grief, wear rather a plainer cap ; but* 
for evening scrrrow, this is not at all too omee. French taste 
has introduced very considerable alleviations, — for example, the 
sympathiser-^ 

Squire. Where is he ? 

Shoijp. This muslin ruehe^ ma'am, instead of the plain band. 

Lady. Yes ; a very great improvement, certainly. 

Show. Would you like to try it, ma'am ? 

Lady. No, not at present. I am only inquiring for a friend. 
Pray, what are those ? 

• Show. Worked handkerchiefs, ma'am. Here is a lovely pat- 
tern, — ^all done by hand, — an exquisite piece of work — • 

Squire. Better than a noisy one I 

Show. Here is another, ma'am, — the last novelty. The Lar- 
moyantey — with a fringe of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock 
pearl. A sweet, pretty idea, ma'am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, I should think, for the eyes. 

SIiow. O, dear, no, sir ! — if you mean wiping. The wet style 
of grief is quite gone out, — quite ! 

Squire. O ! and a dry cry is the genteel thing I But, come, 
ma'am, come, or we shall be too late for the other exhibitions. 
Curiosity being now appealed, the lady leaves the shop itith her 
plain-spoken husband, who, turning hack, takes a last look at 
the premises. 

Squire. Humph I And so that's a Mourning Store I Well, if 
it's all the same to you, ma'am, I'd rather die in the country, 
and be universally lamented, aftgr the old fashion ; — for, as to 
London, what with the new French modes of mourning, and 
. the " Try— Warren " style df blacking the premises, it does seem 
to me that, before long, all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the 
House of Mourning a regular Farce ! 
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LEASSnrG THE OLOa DAirOE j 

TOM TAYLOn. 

Scene. — A room, 
Chabacters.— May, Emily, Green Jones. 

Enter Emily, l. 

• JShn, (entenng). May I come in ? 

May. Oh, yes, Mrs. Jones, {s^its to work, R. c.) 

Em. St. Evremond please, Miss Edwards. Jones had changed 
his name. When people have come down in circumstances, the 
hest way they can do is to keep up their names, {sils l. c.) I 
like St. Evremond, it looks well in the bill, and sounds foreign. 
That's always attractive — and I dress my hair a la Francaise, to 
keep up the effect. I've brought back the shawl you were kind 
enough to lend me. 

May. I hope you got the engagement, dear ? 

Em. (siglis). No ; the proprietor said my appearance was 
quite the thing — good stago face and figure, and all that ; you 
know how those creatures always (latter one ; but they hadn't 
an opening just now in the comic duct and charcacter dance 
business. 

May. I am sorry ; your husband will be so disappointed. 

Em. Oh ! bless you, he doesn't know what I've been after. 
I couldn't bear to worrit him, poor fellow ! He's had so many 
troubles. I've been used to rough it — ^before we came into for- 
tune, {noise heard overhead — May starts.) 

May. What noise is that ? It's in your room. 

Em. Don't be alarmed — it's only Green ; I left him to prac- 
tice the clog-dance while I went out. He's so clumsy. He 
often comes down like that in the double shuffles. But he gets 
on very nicely in the comic duets. 

May. It's very fortunate he's so willing to turn his hand to 
anything. 

Em. Yes, he's willing enough to turn his hand, only he is so 
slow in turning his legs. Ah, my dear, you're very lucky only 
having yourself to keep. 
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May. I find it hard enougli to work sometimes. But after 
tlie life I've passed tlirougli, it seems paradise. 

Em. oil ! I couldn't a bear it ; such a want of excitement I 
And you that was brought up to a public life too. {rises) Every 
night about six, when they begin to light up the gas, I feel so 
fidgety, you can't think — I want to be off to the theatre. I 
couldn't live away from the float, that is, not if I had to work 
for my living — of course it was very different the three years ^ 
we had our fortune, {sighs and gives herself an air of martyr- 
dom ) 

May. I'm afraid Mr. Jones ran through a great deal in a very 
short time. 

Bm. Well, we were both fast, dear ; and to do Jones justice, 
I don't think he was the fastest. You see he was used to 
spending and I wasn't. It seemed so jolly at first to have 
everything one liked, {a knock.) 

Ma.y. Come in ! 

Enter Green Jones, much dilapidated; he wears a decayed 
dressing-gown and a shocking cap, and carries a pair of 
dogs in his hand ; he throws himself in a chair y l. 

. May, Your wife's here, Mr. Jones. 

Em. St. Evremond, please dear. 

Green, Yes, Montague St. Evremond ; that is to be in the 
pauloposter-f uturum. I thought you would be here, Milly. I 
saw you come in at the street door. (May takes her work.) 

Em. Oh, you were watching for me out of the window, I 
suppose,, instead of practising your pas. 

Green. I was allowing my shins au interval of refreshment. 
Ihopo, Miss Edwards, you may never be reduced to earn a 
subsistence by the clog hornpipe, or if you are, that you will 
be allowed to practice in your stockings. The way I've 
barked my intractable shins ! 

Em. Poor dear fellow ! There, there ! He's a good boy, 
and he shall have a piece of sugar, he shall, {kissing him.) 

Green. Sugar is all very well, Emily, but I'm satisfied I 
shall never electrify tl>e public in this kind of pump, {showing 
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elog) The trath is. Miss Edwards, I'm not meant for a star of 
the ballet ; as fimilj says, I'm too fleshy. 

£^, Stoat was the word. 

Chreen, Oh! was it? Anyway, you meiant short- winded.-S^ 



My vocation is in the more private walks of existence. If Fd ^ 
a nice, easy, light porter's place, now- 



Bm, Oh ! Moutagoo, how can yon be so mean-spirited ? 

Green. Or, if there's nothing else open to us but the niasic^^ 
halls ; I always said we should do better with the performing^ 
dogs. ^^ 

Em, Performing dogs I Hadn't you better come to monkeys "^ 
at once ? 

Green. I've a turn for puppies. I'm at home with them. It's 
the thing I've been always used to, since I was at college. 
But we're interrupting Miss Edwards. Come along, Emily, 
if you're at liberty to give your Montague a lesson in the 
poetry of motion under difficulties, {showing the dogs) But, oh, 
remember tliat your Montague has shins, and be as sparing as 
Xwssible of the double-shuffles, {rises, leaving 7ds dogs.) 

Em. Tou poor, dear, soft-headed — soft-hearted — soft-shinned 
creature ! What would you do without me ? {comes back) Oh , 
what a man it is ! he has forgott^ his dancing pumps, and 
I'm sure they're big enough. / 
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